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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Not drowning ... 

Thanks for the article detailing your 
views on the issues and questions 
currently facing the International Socialist 
Network (‘Not waving, but dying’, July 
24). As fans of Stevie Smith, and in 
particular the poem, ‘Not waving but 
drowning’, we appreciated the headline. 

We decided to write this letter not only 
because we want to set out our view of the 
issues to your readership, but also because 
the criticisms we have of the article bear 
on our criticisms of this paper, a project 
of the left that we broadly support. The 
Weekly Worker is clearly the least tedious 
and stupid paper on the left and, whilst 
this might be the kind of praise that one 
would proverbially heap on the one-eyed 
king of a blind country, please take it in 
the spirit it is intended: an example of 
the comradely criticism of one thing that 
exists, so to speak. 

Daniel Harvey’s article is ostensibly 
about the ISN and, to a lesser extent, the 
other groups involved with this year’s 
regroupment process. The slightly 
hurried way in which comrade Harvey 
moves over the depressing soap opera 
that some of us in the ISN have started 
calling ‘#sexyracistchairgate’, is itself 
redolent with proof of Daniel’s method 
of research: basically reproducing 
perfectly accessible public quotes from 
Facebook and obscuring them to give 
some purported narrative. Single points 
of disagreement are pulled out of context 
and engraved in narratives of struggles 
between factions (Seymourites on the one 
hand, Nelsonites on the other, etc, etc). 

We are afraid, comrades, that this stops 
you seeing the actual state of all of us who 
are active on what was once called the 
‘hard left’. This elevation of fallings-out 
over detail of emphasis between handfuls 
of individuals into the ‘factional struggles’ 
between ‘leading intellectuals’ of your 
dramatic fantasy is the opium that allows 
you to get through the day-to-day tedium 
of being a small propaganda group that, 
as far as we can see, is primarily active 
in Left Unity. In this way you can take a 
basically jokey remark by Kris Stewart 
about “smashing the steering committee” 
as the pantomimic call to arms of a 
ludicrous cartoon anarchism. 

Your correspondent wonders “what 
the point of the ISN is”. Indeed, referring 
to Simon Hardy, he thinks that “if a 
leader of any other left organisation 
was making these kinds of statements 
to their members, we would assume it 
was pretty close to collapse”. That’s as 
may be, but we can’t help thinking that 
our movement might be in a bit healthier 
shape if some comrades occasionally did 
ask themselves if there was any point to 
their activity: especially comrades coming 
from the post-Trotskyist world of the 
British far left. 

Comrade Hardy comes in for 
criticism elsewhere in the article, where, 
for instance, his politics are labelled 
“indecisive”. Now, we may not share all 
his politics, but to call his views indecisive 
seems inaccurate, if taken in the everyday 
sense of the word, meaning ‘not sure’. 
Simon has set out his views in books and 
articles, including ones on the soi-disant 
CPGB Provisional Central Committee 
group website. So, obviously ‘indecisive’ 
means something different. But there is 
an older meaning of the word, as in the 
outcome of a battle. And so a fairly live 
debate within the ISN is elevated into the 
same register of pantomime heroic terms 
that were used to describe the question 
of the fallout from #sexyracistchairgate. 

Comrade Harvey also touches on 
our regroupment efforts, noting that 
we haven’t fused with Revolutionary 
Socialism in the 21st Century, Socialist 
Resistance or Workers Power, and that 
no larger organisation has been fonned. 
But he treats with disdain, as a joke, 
the idea, held by a good number of 


ISN members consistently throughout 
the regroupment process, that the main 
focus of our regroupment should be with 
groups to the left of the Leninist/post- 
Leninist/Trotsky ist swamp. That this is 
a serious argument to which the comrade 
owes a critique is borne out practically 
by the small but important steps that 
have been taken towards this. Daniel 
claims that we have never defined what 
we mean by the “sects” that make up 
this swamp, and he is right. There is no 
ISN ‘line’ on this. Nevertheless different 
members and groups in the ISN have 
done this, and we have had an ongoing 
conversation about it, which was, for 
the most part, conducted in full view of 
anyone who cares to look. 

There is another glaring omission 
in this article, an omission that sits at 
the heart of Daniel’s narrative: namely, 
the absolute transparency of the ISN, 
both internally and with regard to the 
regroupment process. The CPGB PCC 
has the bulletins from the regroupment 
process on its website, and has 
previously posted all of our external 
bulletins too. The clue here, comrades, 
is in the name. Like the minutes of all 
our steering committees and national 
meetings, they are available on our 
own website for that ever decreasing 
minority of the working classes that 
actually gives a fuck. 

Clearly, comrade Harvey doesn’t 
number wholly in that particular group 
of social misfits, as his account of 
our vicissitudes depends entirely on a 
selective reading of some stuff from our 
website and various Facebook chats. 
And it is from this very partial view 
that he draws his overall narrative. He 
paints a picture of an organisation that 
had the promise to become the same as 
his own, but failed. So when he criticises 
the ISN, he is criticising an idealised 
version of his own political practice. 
The mistakes that we are making are not 
only analogous, but identical, to factional 
enemies of The Leninist group: “The 
ISN’s collapse into horizontalism and 
anti-partyism is all justified in the same 
broad terms of listening and learning, 
and living in ‘new times’, in the same 
way as the Eurocommunists led ‘official 
communism’ toward liquidationism in 
the 1980s. The result is always the same: 
more dead groups, more demoralisation 
and more shrinkage of the organised left.” 

This is the problem. Clearly we do 
live in “new times”. Eurocommunism 
was an epiphenomenon of that set of 
social phenomena that have consigned 
projects like the CPGB PCC’s to the 
past. The 1970s and 80s were a clear 
and resounding success for the capitalist 
class, and many of the basic building 
blocks of post-war working class power 
and working class strategy in the 20th 
century are in terminal decline. Indeed, 
it’s the recognition of this that gives us the 
most shared ground with the anarchist and 
libertarian groups that comrade Harvey 
sneers at. He predictably misconstrues an 
attempt at creativity as a lack of some sort 
of “decisive” political vigour. 

Whilst the continuity CPGB group 
have developed interesting analyses and 
critiques of the rest of the left groups and 
sects, they remain in the orbit of their own 
particular history. So Daniel has to squint 
at us through the eyes of an organisation 
that emerged from the real CPGB. And 
when someone tries to describe another 
person through a squint they often make 
mistakes - what the person is wearing, or 
the meaning of a movement they make. 
And the same applies here: we’re not 
drowning, comrades; we’re dancing. 
Brian Collier, Paris Thompson, 

Ged Colgan, Norman Doughty, 
Conrad Russell, Steve Baker, 
Javaad Alipoor 
Leeds/Bradford ISN 

Top-down 

I am most grateful to Daniel Harvey for 
his comments on my piece, ‘Lenin yes! 
Leninism no?’, in the first issue of the 
RS21 journal. It was written to encourage 


discussion, so I welcome comments 
from any standpoint. However, Harvey 
might have noted that I am not a member 
of RS21 or of any other political 
organisation. The responsibility for my 
position is mine and mine alone. 

Harvey calls my piece “generic”, 
which I take to be a polite way of calling 
it unoriginal and boring. Fair enough. But, 
to his credit, he focuses in on what for me 
is the very essence of Leninism: Lenin’s 
ability to learn from the working class. 

But Harvey has little time for any 
such notion. He insists that Lenin 
polemicised against “the backward, 
trade union-type consciousness of the 
Russian revolutionary left”. Strange that 
this “backward” Russian revolutionary 
movement managed to invent soviets, one 
of the most crucial developments in the 
history of the international working class, 
and of decisive importance in 1917. There 
seems to be no evidence that Lenin, sitting 
in western Europe, actually dreamt up the 
soviet form and told the Russian workers 
how to do it. Those “backward” Russian 
workers did it all on their own. 

Harvey considers that the SWP’s 
insistence on learning from the working 
class is “bureaucratic economisin'’ and 
that “This is what sent activists rushing 
from one hare-brained scheme to the 
next over the years, causing so many to 
eventually give up on politics altogether.” 

Now if I were trying to score cheap, 
sectarian debating points, I might point 
out that if the SWP lost large numbers of 
members, that was because it had large 
numbers to lose, whereas the CPGB’s 
record of recruitment is, to put in kindly, 
lamentable. But I will tiy and rise above 
that level. 

In fact I am very dubious that so many 
did “give up on politics altogether”. What 
is Harvey’s evidence? Is he just drawing 
on the folk-wisdom of the Weekly Worker 
editorial offices? I spent 50 years in 
the SWP, and I have a rather different 
picture. Anyone who attended this year’s 
Marxism could see that a great many SWP 
cadres from 30,40 and even 50 years ago 
are still in the party. (If this meant that 
Marxism looked a bit like a pensioners’ 
rally, that’s a different problem.) And of 
necessity I know a great many former 
members. Yes, there are the spectacular 
renegades, like Peter Hitchens and Garry 
Bushell, but they are a tiny minority. It is 
my impression that a very large number of 
ex-SWP members, whether they left for 
political reasons or because of personal 
pressures, remain on the left and are active 
in their unions or local campaigns. 

Harvey asks: “But who interprets 
what the class wants? It was always Cliff, 
and then Hannan, Rees, Callinicos, etc, 
after him.” Now I have known the four 
comrades he names over many years. 
Like all human beings, they have their 
faults and limitations, but I also know 
the contribution they have made to 
the struggle for socialism over the last 
decades. I continue to believe that the 
SWP role in the Anti-Nazi League, Stop 
the War, solidarity with 1984-85 miners’ 
strike and the campaign against the poll 
tax was overwhelmingly positive. Harvey 
doubtless knows a few anecdotes about 
mistakes we made, which he will use to 
try to discredit our entire contribution. 
Meanwhile I still await news of the 
contribution made by Harvey, or the 
CPGB, to these or any struggles. Harvey 
tells us, rightly, that Lenin offered 
“inspiring political leadership”. I know 
people who have been amused and even, 
on occasion, informed by the Weekly 
Worker. But inspired? - it just isn’t what 
you do. 

However, when Harvey enquires, 
“But who interprets what the class 
wants?”, he does have a point. Perhaps 
I overestimated my audience; I should 
have spelled the point out more clearly. 
Obviously, learning from the class is not a 
passive process, but involves a dialectical 
interaction. What you learn depends on 
your class position and your theoretical 
framework. Boris Johnson learned from 
the 2011 riots that he needs water cannon 


- we might draw different lessons. Marx 
did not have a proper understanding of 
what constituted a workers’ state until 
1871, when he learned it from the workers 
of Paris. But the fact that it was Marx, 
and not someone else, who learned this 
lesson derives from Marx’s theoretical 
work over the previous 30 years. 

But, if Harvey dismisses learning 
from the working class as “bureaucratic 
economism”, he is left with a theoretical 
problem. If the job of the Leninist party 
is to bring theory to the working class, 
where does that theory come from? Does 
Harvey believe, like the foul Stalinist, 
Althusser, that the Marxist world-view 
was the product of an ‘epistemological 
break’ inside the confines of Karl Marx’s 
skull? Or does he, like the rest of us, 
believe that Marxism was produced 
by generalising from the struggles of 
the working class? If he doesn’t, one 
may wonder what becomes of the most 
fundamental axiom of Marxism, that the 
emancipation of the working class is the 
task of the working class itself. 

However, Harvey’s elitist and top- 
down view of Leninism does evoke 
a certain echo. I am reminded of 
the comrade who advocated “strong 
political leadership [which] campaigns 
within the organisation to give a 
clear direction to our party’s work”. 
I wonder if Daniel Harvey and Alex 
Callinicos have more in common with 
each other than either has with Tony 
Cliff or with Lenin. 

Ian Birchall 
email 

How dare you! 

So, “comrade Seymour has been denied 
membership of RS21, and basically 
seems to have left organised politics in 
pursuit of a media and publishing career”. 

How very dare you? First of all, I 
am still a member of Left Unity, which 
constitutes some form of organised 
politics. Second, are you being 
deliberately insulting by neglecting my 
pursuit of an academic career? 

Richard Seymour 
www.leninology.co.uk 

Yes and no 

Ben Lewis, writing from Wales, goes 
to the heart of the Scottish debate when 
he asks, “Can we not uphold radical 
republicanism today? Is it not possible to 
win substantial constitutional reforms and 
concessions which facilitate the struggle 
for working class republicanism?” 
(Letters, July 24) 

The answer is ‘yes’. This is why some 
of us in Left Unity are saying ‘Scottish 
Republic, yes’ against the rightwing 
majority which is sitting on the fence, 
either from indifference or saying ‘plague 
on both houses’. The Scottish referendum 
is an opportunity for democratic working 
class forces in Wales to say ‘yes’. All 
Welsh internationalists should support 
the radical left in Scotland. In Scotland 
in September, workers can and should 
go out and vote ‘yes’. 

Unfortunately, Sarah McDonald 
has capitulated to Scottish nationalism 
(‘Nothing progressive about nationalism’, 
May 29). It has overpowered her thinking 
to such an extent that she cannot see 
the bigger picture. Fear of Scottish 
nationalism has turned her from being 
a critic of Scottish nationalism into a 
prisoner of it. The main enemy of the 
working class throughout the UK is the 
British state and the coalition government. 
Defeating Cameron and his Tory friends 
is one of the main tasks in the referendum. 
But Scottish nationalism has caused 
Sarah to abandon the class struggle for 
anti-nationalism. 

Sarah says: “A pro-nationalist motion 
proposed by Steve Freeman (a comrade 
who has completely collapsed politically) 
was defeated, albeit narrowly.” There 
was no “pro-nationalist motion”. But, 
in Sarah’s world, there is Scottish 
nationalism under every bed or hiding 
round every corner. Significantly, the 
Weekly Worker has never printed that 


resolution because it deals with the class 
struggle and answers the Ben Lewis 
questions. It is easier to smear a resolution 
which the readers have not been allowed 
to see. 

The claim I have “completely 
collapsed politically” doesn’t stand 
any confrontation with the facts. In 
1979 the referendum on devolution 
was a struggle between Callaghan 
and Thatcher. I was a member of the 
Socialist Workers Party and supported 
a ‘critical yes’ vote. At the same time I 
was involved in the SWP Republican 
Faction, which linked the national 
question to a republic, either federal or 
independent. The Republican Faction 
answered the Ben Lewis questions. 

In the 1997 referendum, the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group took 
the same pro-devolution republican 
position (see, for example, Dave Craig’s 
‘Scotland’s referendum - raise the 
republican flag’, September 4 1997). 
However, the RDG adopted an abstention 
‘vote’ for tactical reasons. There was no 
neutrality in this. The Scottish parliament 
would be won. The purpose of abstention 
was not to prevent or defeat a Scottish 
parliament. Had public opinion been 
about 50-50, then abstention would have 
been wrong. 

Calling for abstention was a tactical 
means of promoting republican slogans 
in the Scottish left. It raised the case that 
Blair’s parliament was not democratic 
enough and the reform did not go far 
enough. The CPGB and RDG were 
debating larger organisations, such as 
Scottish Militant Labour and the Scottish 
Socialist Alliance, over whether it should 
be ‘yes’ or ‘abstain’. The CPGB and the 
RDG had basically the same, although 
slightly different, line. The RDG 
emphasised republican demands and the 
CPGB called for a “Scottish parliament 
with full powers”. 

In the 2014 referendum, I have 
the same basic position of critically 
supporting democratic reform, but 
calling for a Scottish republic. A federal 
republic is now closer than ever but the 
next step is a ‘yes’ vote and a struggle 
for a Scottish republic supported by the 
working class in England. The balance of 
forces in the struggle for democracy rules 
out abstention and makes ‘yes’ the only 
serious option. 

There is no collapse here. The pro¬ 
democracy and republican line is basically 
the same with tactical adjustment. It is 
the CPGB position that has undergone 
a collapse. In 1997, the CPGB was in 
favour of greater democracy and called 
for “a parliament with full powers”. This 
was a Scottish republic by any other name 
and the CPGB was criticised for not being 
explicitly republican. Now the CPGB has 
collapsed into the unionist camp, using 
the federal republic as camouflage. 

The CPGB has thus switched sides. 
The key to this is the theory or dogma 
of the “historically constituted British 
working class”. The Communist Party 
of Great Britain depends on having a 
Great Britain to be the communist party 
of. Given its previous position, this is 
uncomfortable. So the CPGB argues for 
‘ no ’, but says abstain. But this has its own 
contradictions, shown by the debate in 
the recent CPGB aggregate (‘Arguments 
strengthened’, July 3). Should pro¬ 
unionists vote ‘no’ or abstain? 

‘Argue no, but say abstain’ stands 
against Sarah’s minority faction that says 
‘no means no’. Abstention may be a safe 
hiding place in England or in Left Unity, 
largely based in England. But there is 
no such place in Scotland. The question 
which every CPGB member must answer 
is, if abstention was ruled out (as it was 
in 1979), which way you would jump? 
Would you move to the right into the 
unionist ‘no’ camp or to the left into the 
anti-unionist ‘yes’ camp? 

Steve Freeman 

LU Scottish Republic Yes tendency 

In a huff 

Steve Freeman is in a huff: pretending 
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to have been slandered by people who 
have called him out on his smears and 
innuendos against socialists in Scotland 
who oppose Alex Salmond’s project of 
creating a lesser Scottish imperialism. 
He claims that no-one is able to quote 
him smearing anyone. Yet in his June 
12 letter, he wrote: “They [ie, the official 
‘no’ campaign] have the secret role of the 
security services, the mouthpiece of the 
BBC and all the rightwing press. People 
like Jeremy Paxman and left unionists 
like George Galloway and Greg Philo 
may or may not be innocent dupes in this 
game.” This clearly says that the likes of 
Galloway, Philo and others are tools of 
MI5, and even implies that they could be 
conscious agents. 

And yet Steve claims to have been 
slandered when I point to a political 
motive for this smear, in terms of a political 
adaptation to Scottish nationalism. Since 
Scotland is not an oppressed nation (and 
throughout this exchange Steve has 
conspicuously refused to contradict me on 
this and argue openly that it is), any anti- 
‘ outsider’ sentiment expressed can only be 
a fonn of reactionary xenophobia. Steve 
claims I have accused him of anti-English 
racism and thus tries to personalise this. 
But, since Steve is himself English, I 
really do not see how such anti-English 
tendencies could be very important or 
mean anything at all, actually. 

I do not see how someone of English 
origin can be an anti-English racist any 
more than someone of Jewish origin 
can be an anti-Semite. If Scotland were 
indeed an oppressed nation - oppressed by 
the English - then a degree of anti-English 
sentiment would in fact be quite justified 
insofar as it was actually directed against 
oppression and inequality of nations. 
The real point of this is that Scottish 
nationalism is a form of imperialist 
nationalism. Hence the innuendo against 
Galloway, with his social base among 
Muslim immigrants who have been and 
are oppressed by western imperialism, is 
particularly egregious and an indication 
that the nationalism that Steve has 
adapted to is no better than the imperialist 
nationalism of the London bourgeoisie. 

Speaking of which, Steve shows his 
complete break with class analysis when 
he states that there is a “historically 
constituted British ruling class” and 
no other, and effectively denies the 
existence of a Scottish ruling class. He 
thus denies the bourgeois character of 
the Scottish National Party and implies 
that it must be, if not an outright working 
class party, something of a nebulous 
class character - but for him, whatever 
it is, it certainly is not bourgeois. Of 
course, given the deep decline of the 


F irst off, my thanks to Peter 
Manson - the Weekly Worker’s 
doughty editor - who saved the day 
when my Summer Offensive update 
last week was spirited away by web 
demons (the SO is the Communist 
Party’s annual fund drive, a two- 
month campaign that we staged first 
in 1985). The comrade hammered 
out the column himself, despite the 
mountain of other responsibilities 
he struggles with on the paper’s 
production day. 

As Peter reported, we were at 
that stage closing in on the first 
£10k of our £30,000 target and 
breaking that first barrier would 
put us in a strong position, as the 
money flow always picks up in the 
lead-in to and during our annual 
school, Communist University 
(August 16-23). So this week, it’s 
great to be able to inform comrades 
that we have raised another £3,151, 
bringing our running total up to a 
rosy-cheeked £12,520. Particular 
thanks to comrades DS for his £35, 
to JT for an even more welcome 
£75, to first-time donor CP for her 


fortunes of British imperialism, it is 
quite conceivable that the “historically 
constituted” British ruling class can 
become un-constituted, and split along 
national lines between (mainly) English 
and Scottish. I think most who claim 
any form of Marxist analysis would 
conclude from the now-dominant 
position of a separatist and thoroughly 
bourgeois nationalist party in Scotland 
that this process is at least underway. 

If Steve wishes to say that Scotland is a 
victim of British imperialismjust as much 
as Ireland, why does he not come out and 
openly argue this? Is it because he knows 
such an argument would not go down 
well among real republicans - for instance, 
militant Irish republicans - who are aware 
of the history of Scots settlement in the 
north of Ireland going back centuries and 
the role of Scotland in ‘pacifying’ Ireland 
in the much more recent past? Again, his 
point about MI5 involvement in fighting 
for “fundamental class interests” would 
make sense only if Scotland were a victim 
of imperialism like Ireland or, say, Iraq. 
But, while he uses arguments that try to 
wrap the SNP project in the aura of the 
Irish struggle, he cannot come out all guns 
blazing as a partisan of‘anti-imperialist’ 
Scots nationalism, because it is too well 
known that the SNP is pro-Nato and 
pro-monarchy. 

If there has been for many years a 
“historically constituted” British ruling 
class, which is now less than united, it 
is also true that there is a historically 
constituted British working class, 
whose division along national lines 
would be a further major defeat for our 
class. If anything, in situations where 
the bourgeoisie is becoming divided in 
this way, it is in the strategic interest 
of the working class to seek a higher 
and more profound unity, not to divide 
along with its ‘own’ bourgeoisie(s). 
Hence the progressive role that can 
potentially be played by the demand 
for a federal republic. 

Steve, like many on the left on 
both sides of the border, despairs of 
the potential for class struggle and 
socialism of this historically constituted 
working class, and is looking to the 
Scottish bourgeoisie to work a miracle 
for them and, through separation, create 
an environment conducive to socialist 
politics. This no doubt seems to these 
comrades like a short cut to socialism; 
in fact it is an abdication of socialist 
politics in favour of nationalism. 

Ian Donovan 
email 

Economist link 

May I - humbly, I hope - suggest that 


£20, not to mention the £60 donated 
by JH to the Weekly Worker to help 
with the “distribution costs”, as 
he puts it. Daddy of C-wing this 
week, however, has to be PM with 
a tremendous £530. 

So all in all we look well set to 
make our £30,000 target by August 
23, the Offensive’s deadline and the 
final day of CU. All the money that 
our comrades raise during the course 
of the drive counts towards their 
target - whether it comes from book, 
paper or badge sales, donations or 
affiliations to the campaigns we are 
support, etc. In that sense, the SO 
is an annual gauge not simply of 
the intensity and range of work of 
CPGBers, but also of the broader 
workers’ movement. So, recent 
years have seen the proportion of 
comrades’ money that comes from 
the sort of wider political work 
that I describe above shrink quite 
dramatically - unsurprising when 
you consider the general state of 
our movement. 

This year, a spike in that general 
trend has been the mass outpouring 


one contribution to the debate on a 
future society in Scotland that Chris 
Gray (‘Exeunt, stage left?’, July 24) 
has not read is my Scotland the Brave? 
Independence and radical social 
change (Glasgow 2013)? 

The reason I say this is that - quite 
apart from outlining a thesis on why 
independence must address citizens’ 
material deprivation if it is to be an 
independence worth having - my book 
lays out a strategy (and its attendant 
challenges) of organically linking 
the struggle for progress on the front 
of defending and advancing living 
standards with how a future can and 
should be. Matters of democracy, 
republicanism, anti-imperialism and 
so on are argued to be very much 
secondary to this. It argues that a 
movement for radical independence 
must exist on this basis because - no 
surprise here - the SNP can neither be 
trusted nor relied upon. 

Quite correctly, Chris Gray argues 
in his appraisal of other contributions 
that the responsibility of making 
demands and putting forward a 
political alternative also requires 
identifying the social forces capable 
of bringing this about. This I think I do. 

If, as looks likely, the referendum 
will not be won, then the case for 
my thesis will receive validation in 
terms of what was necessary and 
who needed to do it. Of course, 
had Tommy Sheridan not split the 
Scottish Socialist Party in 2006, 
the SSP would be in a far stronger 
position to advance the case I made 
in my book. 

Scotland the Brave? Independence 
and radical social change is 
available, priced £4.99, from www. 
scottishleftreview.org/shop. 

Gregor Gall 

Bradford 

No expulsions 

In reply to Andrew Northall (Letters, 
July 24), the positions agreed by 
the two branches expelled from the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain in 
1991 were argued for many years 
without threat of expulsion. For two 
years before expulsion, their current 
publication Socialist Studies was a 
branch publication of the SPGB. 

Current SPGB members are free 
to argue for these positions without 
threat of expulsion, which is why the 
1988 proscription on use of the full 
name of the SPGB was removed at 
conference in 2008. 

Jon D White 
SPGB 


of rage and energy against Israel’s 
pounding of Gaza, and the 
impressive demonstrations that 
gave it expression. Our comrades 
note a genuine eagerness to engage, 
to buy papers or badges and to sign 
petitions - an “inspiring” experience, 
comrades report. 

Still, however, the bulk of the 
SO cash comes from the pockets 
of our members and supporters. 
We are doing our best to phone 
or email other close contacts, but 
there is no need to wait for us! Send 
cheques to our usual address, or 
part with your money online - if 
a decent percentage of the 8,814 
hits recorded on the Weekly Worker 
site last week has dallied a while 
longer to make a donation, that 
£30K target would be looking a 
whole lot smaller right now. 

So only another £17,500 to go • 
Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

Annual gauge 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 3, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results ofthe immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Gaza emergency 

Thursday July 31, 7.30pm: Emergency Palestine solidarity meeting, 
Wightman Road mosque, London N8. Speakers: Hugh Lanning 
(Palestine Solidarity Campaign), Judith Orr (Stop the War Coalition), 
Abdool Ali (London Islamic Cultural Society). 

Organised by Haringey Justice for Palestinians: 
www.hjfp.org.uk/wordpress. 

Naming the dead 

Friday August 1, 5.30pm: Protest reading of names of Palestinians 
killed since Israel’s assault on Gaza began, Grey’s Monument, Blackett 
Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by Newcastle Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/events/842893922396667. 

Free Palestine 

Friday August 1, 5.30pm: Demonstration, opposite Israeli Embassy, 
Kensington High Street, London W8. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org 

Israel out of Gaza 

Sunday August 3,12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble All Saints Park, 
Oxford Road, Manchester Ml5. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity 

Sunday August 3, 5pm: Meeting, Caribbean Kitchen, 379 Linthorpe 
Road, Middlesbrough TS5. Transform Teesside Palestine Solidarity 
Committee into local branch of Palestine Solidarity Campaign. 
Organised by PSC: www.facebook.com/events/506654436134891. 

Justice for Mark 

Monday August 4, 5pm: March and vigil to remember Mark 
Duggan. Tottenham Police Station, 398 High Road, Tottenham Hale, 
London N17. 

Organised by Justice for Mark: www.justice4mark.com. 

Socialists and World War I 

Monday August 4 to Sunday August 20, 11am to 5pm: Exhibition, 
SPGB head office, 52 Clapham High Street, London SW4. 

Organised by Socialist Party of Great Britain: 
www.worldsocialism.org/spgb. 

Defend the NHS 

Wednesday, August 6, 7pm: Public meeting, Age UK, Stockton Road, 
Sunderland SR2. 

Organised by Sunderland People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/events/738307886229619. 

Deception in high places 

Saturday Augustl6,1pm: Book launch, Word Power, 43-45 West 
Nicolson Street, Edinburgh EH8. Nicholas Gilby discusses his new 
bookH history of bribery in Britain’s arms trade (part of Edinburgh 
Book Fringe 2014). 

Organised by Word Power: www.word-power.co.uk. 

No to Nato 

Saturday August 30, 1pm: Anti-imperialist protest, through central 
Newport. Assemble Civic Centre car park, Godfrey Road, for march 
to rally at Westgate Square. 

Sunday August 31, 10am: Counter-demonstration, County Hall, 
Atlantic Wharf, Cardiff CF10. Speakers include: Boris Kagarlitsky, 
Jeremy Corbyn, Lindsey German. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Austerity wrecks lives 

Saturday September 6,11am: Rally, Castlefield Arena, Liverpool 
Road, Manchester M3. 

Organised by Unison: www.unisonnw.org/sat6sep. 

Remember Featherstone Massacre 

Saturday September 6, 2pm: Guided commemorative walk, from 
Bradley Arms, Willow Lane, North Featherstone. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
alanharperstewart@hotmail.co.uk. 

Right to Remain 

Saturday September 6,12 noon to 5pm: Conference on immigrant 
rights, Praxis Community Projects, Pott Street, Bethnal Green, 
London E2. 

Organised by Right to Remain: www.righttoremain.org.uk. 

No glory 

Saturday September 20, time tbc: Peace History Lecture, Friends 
Meeting House, 6 Mount Street, Manchester M2. Speaker: John 
Westmoreland. 

Organised by No Glory: www.noglory.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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GAZA 


Resorting to smears 

Protests against the assault on Gaza have been met with charges of outright anti-Semitism by defenders 
of Israel, writes Mike Copestake 



Loud, militant and angry 


I n many places July 26 marked the 
third protest against the latest Israeli 
offensive on the people of the Gaza 
strip in as many weeks, and, so far, 
neither the numbers nor the sympathy 
with the people of Palestine and anger 
at the onslaught has diminished. 
Against this, however, the voices of 
the pro-Zionist establishment have 
grown ever shriller, culminating in 
denunciations of the protests as an 
expression of “anti-Semitism”. 

At present it looks like the Israeli 
offensive will continue for some time, 
turning the public relations battle 
between supporters and opponents of 
Zionism into a war of attrition. At the 
start of the current operation Israeli 
foreign minister Avigdor Lieberman 
and the Likud chair of the knesset 
foreign affairs and defence committee, 
Ze’ev Elkin, both spoke out in favour 
of a full reoccupation of Gaza in order 
to subdue Hamas. 1 More moderate 
Israeli politicians are willing to support 
the more limited goal of destroying 
Hamas’s cadre and infrastructure to 
the point that, in the words of knesset 
member Ofer Shelah of the centrist 
Yesh Atid party, “it will give us a long 
period of quiet.” 2 

With the offensive entering its third 


week, a Palestinian death toll of 1,350 
at the time of writing and swathes of 
destruction wrought across what is the 
extremely confined urban area of Gaza, 
one has to wonder exactly how much 
more bloodshed it will take for Israel 
to be satisfied that even this “realistic” 
target had been achieved. Recent 
remarks of prime minister Binyamin 
Netanyahu add weight to the view that 
the campaign will run for some time 
yet. He warned Israelis to “be prepared 
for a protracted campaign”. 

Protests 

Not just across the UK, but across 
the world, on Saturday July 26, the 
18th day of the onslaught, hundreds 
of thousands of people came onto the 
streets to protest against the massacre 
of civilians. The Australian Green 
Left Weekly noted that “From Tehran 
to Paris, Islamabad to Berlin, Jammu 
in India to Wellington in New Zealand, 
Singapore to Buenos Aires, Tunis to 
Seoul, from Durban in South Africa 
to Dublin in Ireland, from Oslo to 
San Francisco: hundreds of cities and 
towns in every continent all calling 
for an end to the attack on Gaza and 
a lifting of the siege.” 3 Across the UK 
there were demonstrations called, 


often at short notice, in most of the 
large cities and towns. In London 
somewhere between 45,000 (police 
estimate) and 100,000 ( Electronic 
Intifada) marched from the Israeli 
embassy to the houses of parliament. 

At the demonstration in the 
capital the Socialist Workers Party, 
in spite of its troubles, made up 
the most prominent and noticeable 
far-left contingent by some long 
way. Left Unity also had a visible 
presence on the march, dishing out 
postcards expressing sympathy for 
the Palestinians (although the lack 
of specific policy means it cannot 
be much more than that at present) 
and opposition to the continuing 
massacre. As always with any 
large political event, certain fringe 
elements also made a showing, the 
most curious of which, according 
to one London comrade, was the 
Anonymous movement (now well 
out of the Occupy and Assange 
spotlight), whose supporters pushed 
the bizarre line that Israel and the 
Islamic State (formerly Isis) are 
basically the same, as they both 
“think they are better than everybody 
else”. Unfortunately, such protests, 
especially when involving Israel, 


also tend to bring out less harmless 
elements, including a small minority 
of anti-Semites - something which the 
rightwing, pro-Zionist establishment 
is always quick to pick up on and 
exaggerate to maximum effect. 

While London saw the biggest 
protest, there were also enthusiastic 
demonstrations elsewhere. In 
Sheffield, for example, around 500 
gathered outside the council chambers 

- a good turnout, given the sunny 
weekend weather and the ongoing 
Tramlines music festival, though 
this was down from the 1,000 or so 
who turned out, largely through the 
efforts of the mosque, for the first 
demonstration on July 12. There 
was a reasonable showing from the 
organised left, with the SWP enjoying 
a visually overwhelming presence, 
thanks to its protest placards - though 
its actual numerical presence was 
nothing special (and largely made up 
of ageing ultra-loyalists). Left Unity 
here had a stall and did a brisk trade 
with those wishing to sign something 

- anything, it seemed! - and to buy pro- 
Palestine badges. No doubt the colours 
of the Left Unity logo, bearing a very 
close resemblance to the Palestinian 
flag, did no harm. Earlier in the week, 
on Wednesday July 23, around 150 
had gathered outside the BBC Radio 
Sheffield building to hand in a petition 
demanding “fair media coverage” and 
an end to pro-Israeli bias. 

Manchester saw the 100 or so 
protestors who set out being swollen 
by around twice that number, as 
people spontaneously decided to join 
the march as it passed by. Socialist 
Worker sellers were, of course, out 
in force, but here Left Unity was 
less prominent - outnumbered by 
supporters of the Revolutionary 
Communist Group - while the AWL 
was conspicuous by its absence. But 
the greater numbers, and the life 
and soul of the demonstration, were 
made up by Arab and Muslim youth, 
who led some impressively energetic 
chanting, given that it was the end 
of the fasting month of Ramadan. 
Women from this contingent made 
up a large part, and perhaps a majority 
of the demo, which went off without 
a hitch apart from the momentary 
disturbance created by what appeared 
to be a tiny number of pro-Zionist 
English Defence League types, whose 
dignity (and hides) were only saved 
by the presence of the police. 

The evening saw a meeting on 
Palestine organised by what remains 
of the Respect coalition, at which 
George Galloway, the party’s sole 
MP and dominant personality, was 
both the chair and the main speaker. 
And ‘Gorgeous’ can still pull in the 
crowds: the hall at the Irish Heritage 
Centre was standing room only, with 
a crowd of around 250. Galloway, 
as one expects, gave a polished 
but fiery speech condemning 
the hypocrisy of British and US 
politicians, and the barbarity of the 
Zionist project. A CPGB comrade 
made a contribution from the floor, 
but was immediately stopped in his 
tracks by Galloway at the first word 
of criticism of Hamas. 

Reaction 

The response to the apparently 
successful mobilisation in favour of 
the Palestinians and against Israel has 
been a mixture of concern and hysteria 
from the establishment and from pro- 
Israel media figures. The headline 
of self-declared “neocon” Douglas 


Murray’s article on the Spectator 
website was simply: “London’s pro- 
Palestine rally was a disgusting anti- 
Semitic spectacle”. Yes, apparently 
“Thousands of anti-Semites have 
today succeeded in bringing central 
London to an almost total standstill.” 4 
The smell of desperation is tangible. 
The astute propagandist does not come 
out with the biggest smear possible at 
the first opportunity - perhaps Murray 
might at least have attempted to put 
forward something approaching a 
rational argument. 

He was not an isolated case either. 
Joining him was the reliably contrarian 
Spiked writer, Brendan O’Neill, who 
was somewhat less strident than 
Murray in his condemnation of the 
protests on the Telegraph blog: he 
contented himself with claiming that 
the left is heading towards outright 
anti-Semitism. 5 O’Neill based his 
provocative article on a kernel of 
truth - the weakness of the left and 
of socialist ideas and analysis - though 
to this we must add the necessary 
converse, which O’Neill omits: the 
increase in the influence of rival 
ideas, religious, nationalistic and 
plain irrational, to fill the vacuum. He 
writes: “The key problem has been 
the left’s embrace of conspiratorial 
thinking, its growing conviction that 
the world is governed by what it views 
as uncaring ‘cabals’, ‘networks’, 
self-serving lobbyists and gangs of 
bankers ...’’And it is only a small step 
from this to “the idea that a powerful, 
sinister lobby of Israel-lovers has 
warped our otherwise respectable 
leaders here in the west, basically 
winning control of western foreign 
policy”, which for him is redolent of 
simple, old-fashioned anti-Semitism. 6 

It is partly the nature of the Israel- 
Palestine conflict itself, and the 
ideological forms that it takes, that 
risks fostering actual anti-Semitism. 
On the one hand, Israel presents itself 
as the state of Jews the world over. On 
the other, the defeat and the shattering 
of progressive socialist movements 
in the Arab world, encouraged by 
imperialism, has led to the consequent 
rise of various petty bourgeois, 
religious-reactionary, nationalist 
trends, such as Hamas (which has an 
anti-Semitic charter). Nonetheless it 
can claim to be the only force capable 
of offering immediate, concrete 
resistance and practical help to the 
local population. Meanwhile, those 
who defend the idea of the necessity of 
“the Jewish state” are giving succour 
to and, at base, agreeing with the anti- 
Semites who claim that Jews cannot 
get on with other people. 

The left also does itself no favours 
with its uncritical ‘broad frontist’ support 
for the Palestinian cause, remaining silent 
about the petty bourgeois, reactionary 
and anti-Semitic character of Hamas 
and other such groupings (recall the 
slogan ‘We are all Hezbollah now’), and 
through our general disunity. That being 
said, we cannot emphasise enough that 
the solidarity movement as a whole has 
absolutely nothing to do with either anti- 
Semitism, or is on a slide towards it • 

Notes 

1. www.timesofisrael.com/israel-pounds-dozens- 
of-gaza-targets-in-major-counteroffensive. 

2. Ibid. 

3. www.greenleft.org.au/node/56960. 

4. http://blogs.spectator.co.uk/ 
coffeehouse/2014/07/londons-pro-palestine-rally- 
was-a-disgusting-anti-semitic-spectacle. 

5. http://blogs.telegraph.co.uk/news/ 
brendanoneill2/100281417/is-the-left-anti-semitic- 
sadly-it-is-heading-that-way. 

6. Ibid. 
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The patriarch’s blessing 

Giving advice to warmongers 

Charles Gradnitzer examines how the social imperialists have responded to the latest Israeli assault on 
Gaza 


A nother war, another bizarre 
article from the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty patriarch, 
Sean Matgamna. 1 This latest stream-of- 
consciousness tract on the AWL website 
is half initiation rite for new members of 
the group, half appeal to the conscience 
of Zionists to stop bombing Gaza. 

In his article Matgamna asserts the 
right of nations to self-defence, but 
concedes that Israel’s current assault on 
Gaza cannot be justified in those terms 
because of Israel’s superior military 
capabilities and the comparative 
weakness of Hamas. However, this 
formulation conceives of all states as 
politically equal entities, differing only 
in military strength and governed only 
by axiomatic rights. It ignores the fact 
that Israel is a settler-colonial state and 
one that yearns for further bouts of ethnic 
cleansing. And, naturally, Matgamna 
also fails to explain why it should even 
cross the mind of any real ‘revolutionary 
socialist’ to even consider upholding 
the rights of such an oppressor state to 
‘defend’ itself against those it oppresses. 
While it continues its project of displacing 
the indigenous population and denying 
them their national rights, the Israeli state 
provokes the very violence that it claims 
to be acting to prevent. 

Even if it were the case that Gaza 
and Israel were rival bourgeois powers 
with comparative military and economic 
strength - a hypothetical scenario which 
presumably Matgamna imagines would 
then afford Israel the right to take such 
‘defensive ’ actions as shelling Palestinian 
hospitals and schools - he should perhaps 
learn the lesson of the collapse of the 
Second International into chauvinism, 
with each section supporting its own 
bourgeoisie in the inter-imperialist 
conflict of 1914-18. In a battle between 
two reactionary states Marxists do not 


ask who attacked first - we ask what is 
in the interests of the working masses. 

Matgamna goes on to repeat the 
Israeli propaganda line that “it was 
Hamas that refused to continue” 
ceasefire agreements. However, “That 
would only justify what Israel is doing 
to civilian Palestinians if, to repeat, 
Israel was responding to a serious threat 
of slaughter to Israeli citizens, or was 
engaged in a war that involved a threat to 
its existence.” So if such a threat existed, 
according to Matgamna, that would 
“justify what Israel is doing to civilian 
Palestinians”. In reality the ceasefire was 
proposed by Egypt, whose government 
would like to see a permanently pacified 
Palestinian population in that hell-hole 
known as the Gaza strip. 

Of course, this is not the only piece 
of Israeli propaganda Matgamna repeats. 
Claims that “Hamas deliberately places 
its rocket launchers in built-up civilian 
areas” also make an appearance. Once 
again, the implication is that Israel would 
be justified in inflicting such catastrophic 
damage and huge loss of life in “built-up 
civilian areas” if there were “a serious 
threat of slaughter to Israeli citizens”. 

None of this is to prettify Hamas: it is 
simply to state that Israel is putting out 
such propaganda in order to justify its 
expansionist, colonial war against the 
Palestinians. Rather than acknowledging 
that no nation can be free so long as 
it subjugates another and seeking to 
convince the Israeli working class that 
the defeat of its government would be a 
good thing, Matgamna’s article instead 
tries to convince Zionists that the Israeli 
assault on Gaza is unjustifiable under 
current circumstances. 

Litigation 

While Matgamna’s article is 
characteristically dire, another that 


features on the AWL website - Dan 
Randall’s piece on the anti-Semitism 
of a minority in the Palestinian 
solidarity movement - is better. 2 

In his closing paragraphs he notes 
that there are no “trigger warnings 
on demonstrations, or on life,” and 
concludes that socialists ought to work 
to win hegemony for a political culture 
where racism and anti-Semitism are 
stamped out, implying that ideas should 
be debated and agreed democratically 
within the movement. Though agreeable, 
the conclusion of RandalPs article is 
at odds with the manner in which the 
AWL has tried to win support for its own 
politics on the Israel-Palestine conflict in 
the labour movement. 

At the end of 2012, AWL executive 
committee member Mark Osborne 
testified before an employment tribunal, 
where lecturer Ronnie Fraser had 
brought an action against the University 
and College Union. Fraser claimed that 
the UCU policy, as agreed at its annual 
conference, to support a campaign 
of boycott, divestment and sanctions 
(BDS) against Israel was “anti-Semitic” 
and therefore constituted “harassment” 
of himself as a Jewish member. 

While discussing internally 
whether it was right that an AWL 
member should testify on behalf of 
Fraser against a labour movement 
organisation, the AWL agreed with 
Osborne that Leon Trotsky had “set 
a precedent” on the matter by his 
willingness to give evidence against 
the Communist Party before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
in 1939. 3 This ignores the fact that 
Trotsky planned to use his appearance 
to call for world revolution - something 
Mark Osborne was very unlikely to do, 
given that he cannot even bring himself 
to utter the word ‘socialism’, “if he can 


get away with it”. 4 

Though there was some opposition 
to the idea of testifying against the 
union from two members of the AWL 
UCU fraction, the majority backed 
Osborne. One comrade stated that if 
it was a choice between “Courts out 
of the labour movement” and “Anti- 
Semitism [meaning the BDS campaign] 
out of the labour movement”, then the 
second was the “key principle”. 5 

In April 2012 the AWL’s national 
committee endorsed Osborne’s 
planned appearance in court by a vote 
of 10 for and none against, with six 
abstentions. When introducing the 
debate, Martin Thomas said: 

We agree that Mark Osborne should 
submit evidence, the effect of which 
will be to help Ronnie Fraser’s case. 
In some situations, we might avoid 
giving evidence, not for reasons of 
principle, but because we calculate 
that the harm of giving evidence 
in terms of antagonising union 
members exceeds the benefit ... 
In this case, giving evidence will 
antagonise some UCU members 
(on the SWP wavelength), but much 
more because of the substance of 
the evidence than the procedure. 6 

Osborne appeared before the tribunal 
on November 2 2012. When asked 
whether he could tell the difference 
between anti-Semitism and anti- 
Zionism, he claimed that “Almost 
all Jews are Zionists and almost all 
Zionists are Jews.” 7 

Defending his decision to testify 
against a trade union, he wrote on 
the AWL’s internal email list: “Yes, 
an AWL member is giving evidence. 
Why? Because we oppose the 
demonisation of Israel and Zionism 


in the British unions ...” 8 We also 
find some familiar logic in his email: 
just as the AWL ‘neither supports nor 
opposes’ western military intervention 
in Iraq, Iran and Libya, it is “not in 
favour of bringing the courts into the 
labour movement”. However, “It was 
not our decision to use the courts. The 
only choice we had was whether or not 
to give evidence.” 

In the end, the tribunal case - which 
cost an estimated £500,000 - was 
laughed out of court. It was described 
by the judge as “an impermissible 
attempt to achieve a political end 
by litigious means”, which showed 
“a worrying disregard for pluralism, 
tolerance and freedom of expression”. 9 

The AWL’s behaviour in this 
case was deeply reactionary. A trade 
union conference is supposed to 
be a sovereign body. For a tribunal 
to intervene in order to overturn a 
democratic decision would have 
set a disastrous precedent. The 
AWL’s support for Fraser’s action 
demonstrates that its commitment to 
the democracy and debate that Randall 
calls for is only skin-deep • 

Notes 

1. www.workersliberty.org/story/2014/07/20/ 
israel-stop-bombing-palestinians-lift-blockade- 
withdraw-west-bank-and-gaza. 

2. www.workersliberty.org/node/23455. 

3. www.scribd.com/doc/235399331/Awl-ec- 
Emails-2012. 

4. See ‘Economism and frontist illusions’ Weekly 
Worker June 27 2013. 

5. www.scribd.com/doc/235400387/UCU- 
Fraction-Minutes-2012. 

6. www.scribd.com/doc/235400150/AWL-NC- 
Minutes-2012. 

7. www.scribd.corn/doc/235400428/Mark-Osbom- 
Cross-Examination. 

8. www.scribd.com/doc/235400464/AWL-C- 
Emails-2012. 

9. www.judiciary.gov.uk/wp-content/uploads/JCO/ 
Documents/ Judgments/eemployment-trib-fraser-v- 
uni-college-union-judgment.pdf. 
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SCOTLAND 


Nationalist myths are not Marxism 

Jack Conrad argues against the left-nationalist claim that Scotland is an oppressed nation. Indeed, prior 
to the 1707 Act of Union Scotland was not a nation 



G iven the September 18 referendum 
and Alex Salmond’s ‘yes’ 
campaign, it is hardly surprising 
that various left groups and individuals 
have been captured and effectively turned 
into Scottish National Party minions or 
satellites. Colin Fox, spokesperson of 
the Scottish Socialist Party, sits on the 
‘yes’ campaign’s advisory board. So 
do Pat Kane and Elaine C Smith. At 
a slightly further distance there orbits 
the Radical Independence Campaign. 
It unites a strange collection of leftists, 
greens and pacifists, not least the 
International Socialist Group established 
by Chris Bambery after he split from 
the Socialist Workers Party. As can 
be seen from their publications, press 
releases and blogs, there has been a 
total collapse into Scottish nationalism. 
The “Scottish Workers’ Republic is a 
dream we hold in our hearts and minds”, 
says Bambery. 1 “Britain is for the rich, 
Scotland can be for all of us,” runs the 
RIC’s main slogan. 2 Meanwhile, having 
been no-platformed by Women for 
Independence, Labour for Independence 
and Generation Yes, Tommy Sheridan, 
the disgraced former Scottish Socialist 
Party MSP, is being paraded around the 
country by the Socialist Campaign for 
Independence to give a leftwing cover 
for Salmond’s cause. 3 

Of course, before they spectacularly 
fell out, before they became 
irreconcilable political enemies, before 
they viciously denounced each other as 
liars in Edinburgh’s court of sessions, 
Tommy Sheridan happily put his name 
to Imagine, a book written by Alan 
McCombes (then editor of the SSP 
Scottish Socialist Voice). Herein the 
former chums repeated the standard 
nationalist tropes of medieval Scottish 
resistance to English expansionism, 
the gallant role of William Wallace and 
the bitterly resented loss of hard-won 
independence. According to Sheridan- 
McCombes, Scotland had been 
“evolving as a rudimentary nation-state” 
till the 1707 Act of Union was forced on 
a bankrupt Scottish elite. Afterwards the 
country was “stripped of all political and 
economic autonomy” and turned into 
a sort of colony of the English/British 
ruling class. 4 Historic revenge will come 
through separation from Britain and the 
winning of a Scottish socialism. 

Naturally, the usual leftwing 
celebrities were lined up by the 
publisher (Kevin Williamson’s Rebel 
Inc) to give back cover endorsements. 
They proved very obliging: “I 
commend it”, wrote John Pilger, Ken 
Loach pronounced it “excellent” and 
Tony Benn went into characteristic 
overdrive. “It is one of the very best 
books that I have ever read on the 
subject of socialism”, he gushed. 

When was 
Scotland? 

National romantics of all stripes, 
establishment historians, would- 
be freedom fighters, TV academics 
and the plain cranky are all prone to 
automatically place the beginning of 
Scotland far back in the mists of time 
- to the ancient Piets, or the arrival of 
the Scots from Ireland, or perhaps the 
accession of the mac Alpine kings in 
the 9th century. That, after all, is how 
standard history tells the story. That 
is what children are taught in Scottish 
schools. Indeed virtually every country 
that exists at the present moment in 
time is projected back into prehistory 
by the propagandists of nationhood. A 
common sense reflected in the history 
sections in libraries and bookshops 
and their arrangement into neat, 
alphabetically ordered national sections 
- Albania, Bulgaria, Canada, Denmark, 


Estonia, France, Germany ... Scotland. 

Slightly less fanciful is the notion that 
Scotland achieved national consciousness 
and therefore nationhood in medieval 
times. The ‘warsofindependence’against 
‘England’, the famous 1320 Declaration 
of Arbroath and William Wallace’s 
stunning victory at Stirling Bridge are 
cited as clinching evidence. McCombes- 
Sheridan confidently state that “Scotland 
is one of the oldest nations in Europe” 
going back to the 13 th century and the 
struggle against Edward I. 5 

A ‘theoretical’ underpinning for 
this widely accepted account was 
supplied by the ‘official communist’, 
John Foster - international secretary of 
the Morning Star’s Communist Party 
of Britain and a Glasgow university 
academic. Unlike most Marxists, who 
link nations with the rise of capitalist 
relations of production, he maintains 
that the Scottish nation was almost 
entirely a “feudal creation”. The 
“founding elements” of Scottish law, 
language (lowland Scots) and literature 


(the so-called ‘markers’) all “stem 
from the last three centuries of the 
middle ages”, he claims. 6 

According to this version of history, 
the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 
thereby become as much expressions 
of Scottish national resistance against 
English colonialism as a dynastic 
struggle between the deposed Stewarts 
and the newly installed Hanoverians. 
The Stewarts pledged to restore the 
Edinburgh parliament. As a result, 
in 1745 Charles Edward Stewart 
“built mass support in the highlands 
and passive support even in the 
Presbyterian lowlands”. 7 

Scotland’s popular culture as it 
comes down to us today is supposedly 
therefore one of national resistance 
against foreign domination. Not 
surprisingly, Britain and Britishness 
are dismissed as nothing more 
than an elitist unity, a fragile and 
fading imperial construct, beneath 
which the ‘real’ nations of England, 
Scotland and Wales lie ready, waiting 


for their moment of freedom - the 
left-nationalist version, of course, 
culminates in a Scottish socialism or 
a Scottish workers’ republic. 

Yet it is a fundamental mistake to 
project today’s nations backwards in 
time. Medieval kingdoms did not have 
a predestiny to form modern states 
that were to move through the stages 
of establishing national consciousness 
before finally finding their rightful 
contemporary boundaries. Most 
medieval kingdoms disappear in the 
constantly interrupted course of history: 
eg, Mercia, Navarre, Arelat, Sicily. 
Modern states do though, invariably, 
invent for themselves, and crucially 
their citizens, a history constructed on 
the basis of drawing on traditional stories 
and supposedly ancient ideologies. This 
work of inventing nations, as emphasised 
by Patrick J Geary, professor of history 
at the university of California, amongst 
many others, was begun in the late 18th 
and early 19th century by the “creative 
efforts” of politicians and nationalists. 8 


Subsequently their work was continued 
and elaborated by a whole army of paid 
persuaders. That does not mean that 
nations are imaginary, in the sense that 
they do not exist. But Marxists are surely 
obliged to provide truthful explanation, 
not embellishment. 

Eg, official France claims origins in 
ancient Gaul, forgetting that the French 
language is Latin, not Celtic in root and 
that the name ‘France’ itself derives 
from 4th and 5th century Germanic 
conquistadors. Vercingetorix - the 1st 
century BC chieftain of the Arverni - 
is painted as a precursor of the 1940s 
French resistance by the French 
Communist Party. His social position 
at the top of an exploiting warrior 
elite is ignored. Marine Le Pen and 
her Front National have developed a 
whole cult around Joan of Arc. The 
mission of the ‘Maid of Orleans’ is 
said to have been ‘England for the 
English and France for the French’. 9 
A code nowadays for Islamophobia 
and expelling illegal migrants. In 
the process of reinvention, the other 
‘Frances’ of Burgundy, Brittany, 
Gascony, Provence, etc are ignored by 
all sides in favour of an Ile-de-France, 
which supposedly inevitably swept all 
before it from the year 1000 onwards. 

There were, of course, regional 
and linguistic commonalties in the 
pre-modern world, but they should 
not be equated or confused with 
our present-day notions of nation 
and nationalism. Take the Greeks of 
ancient Hellas. These people spoke 
a common language, albeit with 
distinct dialects. They shared the 
same common territory, but fought 
innumerable wars against each other. 
They had a recognisably common 
culture vis-a-vis barbarian outsiders, 
but they were not united economically. 
Scattered, self-sufficient peasant 
agriculture, tribal identity, petty 
artisan manufacture and painfully 
slow internal communications saw the 
Greeks living in numerous rival poleis. 
There was no Greek nation. Objective 
conditions did not allow it. 

The same applies to medieval 
Europe. Virtually everyone was a 
Christian and regularly attended 
church. Besides the commonality of 
religion there was the commonality 
of class. Members of the feudal 
ruling class, however, had far more in 
common with each other culturally, 
psychologically and economically 
across the frontiers of crown domains 
than with the exploited peasants below. 
The masses themselves had lived 
relationships that were constrictingly 
narrow - essentially local, being 
determined by village, manor and 
church dioceses. 

To the extent there was a wider 
popular consciousness, it was regnal - 
one founded on loyalty to the monarch 
or the institution of the monarchy. 
Hence Kentish peasants in 1381 could 
imagine a bond between themselves 
and the boy-king, Richard II. Needless 
to say that bond was not national. 
The first language of the Anjou and 
Plantagenet kings of England was 
not English, but Norman French. 
Moreover, these kings of England 
were also overlords in Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland, as well as being 
feudal magnets exploiting large tracts 
of France. Indeed, as far as surplus 
extraction was concerned, these 
‘English’ kings derived most of their 
wealth and therefore accumulated 
political-military power from their 
French, not English, possessions. In 
that sense Henry II of England is best 
thought of as Henri of Angevin. 

As to ‘nation’, it is, of course, 
an ancient term. For example in the 
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3rd century Vulgate edition of the 
Bible the Greek word, ethnos , and 
the Latin, natio, both referred to 
the original Middle Eastern tribal 
formations whose “dismal fate” is 
recounted in the book of Jeremiah. 
Natio was transformed into nacioun 
in the first English versions of the 
Bible and became ‘nation’ in the 
authorised version of 1611. For the 
authors and translators of the Bible, 
‘nation’ was something more than a 
state or kingdom. It corresponded to 
a ‘people’ who were assumed to be 
a natural, inherited community of 
tradition, custom, law and descent. 
‘Nation’ referred therefore to the 
gens or populus, who were presumed 
to have a common biological descent. 

Origin myths were used to establish 
and explain the commonality of 
people. For example, in medieval 
times the Franks were traced back 
to the arrival of exiled Trojans in the 
Rhineland. Hence, if the nation was 
defined in ethnic or biological terms, 
then it was based on the possession 
of a common language: ie, language 
makes nation. During medieval times 
university students in Prague were 
therefore organised into four ‘nations’, 
as were the knights of the Hospitallers 
in the Levant: eg, the ‘Bohemian’ and 
‘Frankish’ ‘nations’. The material fact 
of language could only but produce 
a distinct consciousness, when 
confronted by others. The medieval 
kingdom of Scotland was, we note, 
home to not one common language or 
‘nation’: more like four. 

A medieval 
‘nation’ 

So what of medieval Scotland? We 
have already referred to the so-called 
‘Scottish wars of independence’. 
My view - which still upsets left 
nationalists in Scotland - is that the 
popular belief that William Wallace, 
and following him Robert de Bruce, 
led some sort of liberation struggle 
against the English is a combination 
of 19th century myth and Hollywood 
hokum. As for the celebrated 
Declaration of Arbroath - written in 
Latin and purportedly representing the 
Scottish equivalent of the American 
declaration of independence - it did 
not acquire that iconic status till 
modem times. 

In essence the conflict between 
‘England’ and ‘Scotland’ after 1296 
was no different from the Wars of 
the Roses: ie, an internal struggle 
between rival feudal interests, whose 
ideology was based on past notions 
of fief and vassalage, not future 
notions of nation and nationality. The 
Norman aristocracy in Scotland were 
‘traditionalists’ defending their ability 
to exploit their serfs without anyone 
higher up the feudal ladder grabbing 
the bulk of the surplus. Edward I was 
the ‘revolutionary’ centraliser who 
wanted to do just that. 

During this medieval period both 
‘Scotland’and ‘England’were little more 
than geographical expressions. There 
was then no war between Scotland and 
England. Rather wars by the kings of 
England in Scotland - a crucial distinction. 
In this context the Declaration of Arbroath 
- which took the form of an appeal by the 
earls and the feudal elite in Scotland to 
pope John XXII in Avignon - was to all 
intents and purposes no different from 
the Magna Carta in England, the Charter 
of Ottokar in Syria or the Golden Bull 
in Hungary. Lurking behind the fawning 
appeals to the pope and the stirring 
phrases about “good men” and being “for 
freedom alone” there was indeed the fight 
over “riches”. 10 

Under the banner of fighting 
for their ancient liberties, the 
‘traditionalist’ barons were determined 
to limit the ‘revolutionary’ centralising 
power of a hegemonic crown, so that 
they could secure the greater share of 
the surplus product squeezed from 
the downtrodden peasantry. The 
preamble is typically medieval: the 


“Scots nation” from “Greater Sythia” 
sail through the Pillars of Hercules 
(Columnas Herculis). Having dwelt 
in Spain and Ireland for 400 years, they 
move to Scotland, where they triumph 
over Britons and Piets and survive 
attacks by “Norwegians, Danes and 
English”. If, as nationalists claim, 
Scotland was a proto-nation in the 
14th century, then logically so must 
be the Britons and Piets. However, the 
purpose of the Declaration is crystal 
clear. It was an attempt to gain papal 
backing for the aristocracy in Scotland. 

There is no continuity between the 
forms of consciousness displayed in 
the Declaration of Arbroath and that 
of the modem Scottish people. The 
kings and nobles of both England 
and Scotland were feudalists - with 
a Norman French-derived culture 
(they married wives from across the 
whole of north-western Europe). This 
‘cosmopolitan’ class entertained no 
modern-day notions of nation. The 
idea of a national liberation war would 
have been utterly incomprehensible to 
them. It was merely that their realms of 
exploitation, commonality and rivalry 
invariably overlapped and conflicted 
with other feudalists. 

‘Scottish’ nobles - such as John 
Comyn - fought with Edward I in 
his conquest of Wales. The ‘Scottish’ 
Balliol family still held lands in France. 
Robert de Bruce, the Earl of Carrick, 
was a vassal of Edward I. As we have 
noted, the Plantagenet and Anjou 
‘English’ kings themselves occupied 
tracts of France - notably Gascony, 
Aquitaine and Poitou - and often 
actively promoted claims on the French 
throne. The ‘English’ annies of Edward 
I and II used in Scotland were recruited 
in large numbers from domains in 
France, Ireland and Wales. Crucially, 
though, their wars in Scotland were 
solidly based on establishing feudal, 
not national, rights. 

Edward I certainly sought to 
incorporate the territory of the kingdom 
of Scotland into his feudal empire. 
At first the means were peaceful. 
The Treaty of Birgham in 1290 set 
out terms of a future dynastic union 
through the marriage of Margaret, 
the ‘Maid of Norway’, and Edward’s 
son. The interests of the ruling elite in 
Scotland would have been left largely 
unaffected. The merger was to be of 
crowns with no disturbing change. 
There was to be no 1066-type takeover. 

As we know, the United Kingdom 
had to wait for another three centuries 
or so before seeing the light of 
day. Margaret died and triggered 
a constitutional crisis in Scotland. 
Edward I quickly moved to assert 
his overlordship. John Balliol was 
appointed king under Edward’s 
sponsorship and duly paid homage to 
him in December 1292. 

Internal feudal contradictions in 
Scotland and Edward’s onerous demands 
placed on his vassals drove king John to 
rebellion. Instead of meekly accepting 
Edward’s domination, the ‘Scottish’ 
feudalists raised an army - including 
commoners - at Caddonlee. But the 
Scots were comprehensively routed in 
a 17-day blitzkrieg. Edward I stripped a 
captured Balliol of his feudal trappings in 
a humiliating ceremony held at Montrose 
Castle in July 1296. His tabard, hood 
and knightly girdle were tom from him. 

Yet, though Edward’s means shifted 
from those of peaceful diplomacy to 
naked force, this ran in parallel with his 
individual fief-vassal relationship with 
the great Norman families in Scotland. 
Here lies the explanation for the 
‘sinister’ role of the elder Bruce, etc, 
and the constant shifts in alliances, as 
the ‘Scots’ feudalists gradually turned 
the tables on the ‘English’ - Stirling 
Bridge being a crucial early battle. 
But there were, of course, no national 
patriots, defeatists, collaborators or 
traitors in the modern sense. After 
winning at Bannockburn in 1314, the 
‘Scottish’ nobility sought to expand its 
influence into Wales and Ireland. And 
the ‘war of independence’ continued 


as an internecine conflict between the 
Bruce and Balliol families. 

Left nationalists not only cite the 
Declaration of Arbroath, but William 
Wallace and the social composition 
of the army which fought with him 
at Stirling Bridge and for Bruce at 
Bannockburn, as proof of a popular 
nationalist consciousness. These 
fantasists actually put Wallace and his 
army in the same league as Spartacus, 
Wat Tyler and the Levellers: ie, a 
revolutionary class movement from 
below. According to Thomas Johnston 
(1882-1965), writing in his influential 
The history of the working classes in 
Scotland (1920), those responsible for 
the defeat of the ‘English’ army in 1314 
“were the working class, and it was their 
charge on the field that won the battle of 
Bannockburn”. 11 Obviously the presence 
of urban plebeians and peasants is meant 
to show that the ‘wars of independence’ 
had a popular character. 

So did Wallace lead a slave revolt? 
Bannockburn, won under Bruce, the 
future Robert II, involved no decisive 
action by commoners. Stirling Bridge 
did. However, there is a huge difference 
between rallying an army of commoners 
and being an army of and for the 
commoners. The fact that Wallace’s 
forces at Stirling Bridge in 1297 consisted 
mainly of foot soldiers and his tactical 
deployment of pikemen in tightly- 
packed schiltrons hardly demonstrates 
nationalism or national consciousness. 

There have been popular 
mobilisations in support of rival 
elites since the dawn of history. The 
Greek city-states and their peasant- 
citizen armies being a case in point. 
Surely the ability of Wallace to form 
a peasant-plebeian army rested not 
on any nationalism or national 
idealism: rather the ideology of 
regnal solidarity, upon which the 
Declaration of Arbroath draws 
inspiration. While some middling 
elements might have been provoked 
by Edward I’s tax demands, the mass 
of peasants would have remained 
politically inert as a class. The 
idea of illiterate peasants - who 
lived short, brutish and localised 
lives - embracing modern notions 
of nationalism is stretching the 
imagination to breaking point. 

For the sake of left nationalists in 
Scotland, it is also worth stressing the 
fact that Edward’s army assembled 
before the battle of Falkirk in 1298 
included 4,000 cavalry ... but also some 
25,000 infantrymen - “paid, voluntary 
unpaid and feudal elements”. 12 It is 
true that Edward represented a rich 
feudalism. His elaborately armoured 
and expensively mounted knights were 
the tank divisions of the day. It is also 
true that the kingdom of Scotland was 
a poor feudalism and could afford 
neither the same numbers of infantry 
nor heavy cavalry. 

That the ‘English’ feudalists 
suffered defeats at the hands of the 
‘Scots’ feudalists is testimony not 
to a people’s war. Rather military 
incompetence. At Bannockburn the 
‘English’ army under the command 
of Edward II fought on “cramped and 
hemmed in”, almost suicidal, terrain 
and, no doubt due to aristocratic 
arrogance, launched a “headstrong” 
frontal cavalry charge, against massed 
pikemen. And it is worth noting that in 
later battles, such as Dupplin Moor, 
Halidon Hill and Neville’s Cross, the 
‘Scottish’ armies employed tactics 
“modelled” on those used by Bruce 
Bannockburn. However, such attempts 
to emulate Bruce ended in “disaster”. 13 
The ‘correct’ tactic at Bannockburn, 
which soon became standard, was 
to unleash the English and Welsh 
longbowmen. These equally plebeian, 
though highly skilled, forces would 
wreak decimation on any stationary 
formation. They would fire arrows at 
a rate “three or four times” faster than 
a crossbow and with equal accuracy 
and reach. 14 The longbow even 
proved a match for the elite of French 
feudalism. Needless to say, neither 


Crecy nor Agincourt make Edward III 
and Henry V leaders of a slave revolt. 
By the same logic Wallace and co’s 
reliance on pikemen proves nothing in 
and of itself, except that the kingdom 
of Scotland was a poor feudalism. 

All in all, the suggestion that 
Wallace led a revolt from below in 
the manner of Spartacus and Wat 
Tyler is unconvincing. Following 
Edward I’s victory in 1296, many 
nobles languished in England 
awaiting ransom. Others had been 
injured and were unable to take to 
the field. Some were temporarily 
cowed. The imposition of Edward 
I’s puppet parliament and plans for a 
deep feudalism provoked widespread 
opposition, including from small 
landowners. However, no ‘natural’ 
leadership stepped forth willing to 
fight. It was into this vacuum that 
Andrew de Moray emerged in the 
north and William Wallace in the 
south. Moray was the son and heir of 
a leading baron. Wallace had a less 
elevated lineage. He was the son a 
Renfrewshire knight. 

In the summer of 1297 the 
Moray-Wallace campaign made 
rapid progress. Nevertheless, over 
these two “commanders of the army 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and the 
community of that realm” stood two 
great magnets - Robert Wishart, bishop 
of Glasgow, and James the Stewart, 
Wallace’s own lord. The respective 
roles of Moray and Wallace are much 
obscured by the fact that the former died 
of wounds inflicted at Stirling Bridge. 
Either way, Wallace became Guardian in 
Scotland not in the name of the people, 
but the “illustrious king” in exile. He 
was Balliol’s regnal champion. 

Wallace was, however, no military 
genius. He only successfully fought one 
set-piece battle: Stirling Bridge. When 
his army met the ‘English’ feudal host at 
Falkirk in July 1298, the longbowmen 
destroyed his schiltrons. His status 
as Guardian was fatally undermined. 
The resistance of the high aristocracy 
receded still further. They opted for 
a peace deal. Like Bruce, after 1309 
Wallace was forced to turn to guerrilla 
or ‘secret’ warfare and raiding the 
northern English counties. A risky 
business. In August 1305 Wallace 
was captured near Glasgow and taken 
to London where he was tried, found 
guilty of treason and executed. 

Wallace was used many years later 
by the forces of radical democracy in 
inspiring poems, novels and songs. 
The same can be said of Hereward 
the Wake and the long-held beliefs in 
pre-conquest Anglo-Saxon liberty and 
opposition to the Norman yoke. But to 
confuse origin myths for actual history 
is foolish and certainly not worthy of 
anyone who calls themselves a Marxist. 

‘Markers’ 

Most historians who think that the 
kingdom of Scotland was a proto¬ 
nation or a nation before the 1707 
Act of Union also take the view 
that it was maintained afterwards 
through various institutions. Namely 
the kirk, an education system based 
on lowland Scots and law. Here we 
have the so-called key ‘markers’ 
of Scottish nationhood. A flimsy 
and unconvincing construct. If 
we can discover no modern sense 
of nationhood before 1707, the 
suggestion that these ‘markers’ were 
the bearers of national consciousness 
can only but be the result of circular 
reasoning. The whole idea of 
institutional continuity as a form of 
national consciousness is profoundly 
flawed anyway. 

How can a kirk sermon, a legal 
decision or a classroom lesson be the 
leading edge of national consciousness? 
If they played the role assigned to 
them, then they must have possessed 
a similar social salience prior to 1707, 
and yet none of the three institutional 
examples can be convincingly cited. 

Education was not mentioned in 
the 1707 treaty. There was, though, 


something approaching universal 
education in Scotland in the 17th 
century. But it was religion which 
was central. Doing his best, the local 
minister would teach Latin, French, 
classical literature, sports ... and 
catechism. 15 The parish school was 
essentially an outpost of the kirk. 

As to criminal and civil law, here 
we have not popular consciousness: 
rather bureaucratic continuity, which 
is by definition fundamentally 
undemocratic. Till the Act of Union the 
post of sheriff was typically heritable 
- in 21 out of 33 sheriffdoms. Held by 
the local baron, they would ruthlessly 
exploit their position “to profit 
themselves, not the king”. 16 The whole 
system reeked of corruption. Under 
these circumstances would a peasant 
proudly quote a judgement made by 
one of those grasping barons, if asked 
what makes them Scottish? Hardly. 

Crucially, for the mass of people 
in Scotland to have felt themselves 
to be Scottish, they would have had 
to be aware of significant differences 
between themselves and people of 
other nationalities. Experience of the 
law, the kirk and education would not 
have resulted in that. The English, Irish, 
etc, had only a marginal or passing 
presence. Many within the kingdom of 
Scotland would, though, feel ‘other’ 
through contact with the institutions of 
law, religion and education. People in 
the Shetlands and Orkney still spoke 
Norwegian and most in the highlands 
spoke Gaelic. In the meantime, the 
majority of Scots would have viewed 
what cheated or hoodwinked them as 
no different from death and taxes. They 
did not think about these institutions as 
unique markers of Scottishness, because 
they were seen as parts of normal life. 

There was nothing akin to the 
phenomenon in Ireland, where proto¬ 
national consciousness coincided with 
religion after 1690. Both Gaelic-Irish 
and Anglo-Irish became Irish-Irish 
with the persecution of the Catholic 
religion, the imposition of the Anglican 
religion and the influx of Protestant 
settlers from England and above all 
Scotland into north-eastern Ulster. 
No-one denies the role of Calvinism 
in Scotland and the Presbyterian state- 
within-a-state form of government. 
But the majority of Scots had no reason 
to view the kirk as part of their identity. 
It was taken for granted. 

Having touched upon and dealt 
with the false claims of a Scottish 
nationhood prior to 1707, we must of 
necessity discuss Scotland’s past and 
present in light of the Marxist theory 
of what modern nations are, how they 
are formed and why the categories 
of economy, language, territory, 
psychology and culture are vital in 
this respect. These categories and 
what they mean for our understanding 
of Scotland, Britain and the United 
Kingdom will form the subject of 
future articles • 
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Repeated disappointments 

Daniel Bensaid An impatient life: a memoir (translated by David Fernbach, introduced by Tariq Ali) 
Verso 2013, pp384, £24.99 (£11.77 paperback, £9.69 Kindle) 



Honouring Bensaid 


L ast week it was reported that 
British gross domestic product 
had finally recovered to the level 
attained in 2008 before the financial 
crisis. So the ‘longest recession for 100 
years’ is officially over. 1 

Of course, most of us will not feel 
much benefit from this: median real 
wages are officially down by 8.5% 
since 2009. 2 The house price bubble 
has been reinflated by the government 
printing money (‘quantitative 
easing’) and ultra-low interest rates, 
plus twisting the banks’ arms not to 
repossess defaulting mortgages. 3 This 
has saved people with mortgages from 
repossession - and, more importantly 
for capital, banks from ‘realising’ 
paper losses. But it has pushed sections 
of middle class ‘savers’ towards 
landlordism, and the young into a 
private rented sector characterised by 
increasingly extortionate rents. The 
Office for National Statistics figures 
for real wages thus understate the 
decline, since the deflator ONS used is 
the consumer price index (CPI), which 
excludes housing costs. 

Since the beginning of the crisis, 
and more confidently since the 
formation of the Con-Dem coalition 
government in 2010, the left has been 
expecting crisis and ‘austerity’ to lead 
to a mass fightback in the form of 
industrial action, street action and so 
on. This is true not only of the far left, 
but also of the electoral calculations 
and policy choices of the Labour 
leadership round Ed Miliband and Ed 
Balls. Four years later, the fightback 
has not materialised: there have been 
some large one-day protest actions, 
most recently on July 10, but no more; 
and Labour remains stuck in the polls 
in the 30-40% range and not that far 
ahead of the Tories. 

Even Alex Callinicos of the 
Socialist Workers Party has been led 
to a sort of recognition of the problem: 
as he wrote in his June International 
Socialism article, ‘Thunder on the left’, 

The paradox of the present 
situation is that capital is weak 
- but the radical left is much 
weaker. Alternatively, capital is 
economically weak, but much 
stronger politically, less because 
of mass ideological commitment 
to the system than because of the 
weakness of credible anti-capitalist 
alternatives. 4 

All this may seem an odd way to 
introduce a review of the English 
translation of the late Daniel 
Bensa'id’s book of reminiscences and 
meditations on his life of activism and 
leftwing writing. But it is appropriate, 
because the disappointment of 
today’s left over the failure of the 
crisis of 2008-09 and its aftermath to 
“offer a more favourable terrain for 
the anti-capitalist left to put forward 
alternative perspectives” (Callinicos) 
is only the most recent of a series 
of disappointments of the left’s 
perspectives since the high-water 
mark of the fall of Saigon in 1975 and 
Portuguese revolution in 1976. 

Bensaid was immediately involved 
when “Bliss was it in that dawn to 
be alive, But to be young was very 
heaven!” 5 in May 1968 in France. 
Unlike William Wordsworth’s 
abandonment of liberalism in the 
1800s (and unlike a good many other 
68ers) he remained committed to the 
far left and its perspectives down to 
his death in 2010, through most of 
this series of disappointments. He did 


not live long enough to see the latest 
version in France, the disappointment 
in 2011 -12 of the failure of the project 
of the Nouveau Parti Anticapitaliste, in 
which he was a participant (the book 
was published in French some years 
earlier, in 2004). His life therefore 
poses - and he poses himself in the 
book - the question of how to respond 
to these repeated disappointments. 

The book’s title in French is 
Une lente impatience, a paradoxical 
expression which is not well translated 
by An impatient life. Impatience in 
French is something of what translators 
call a ‘false friend’, since it has a range 
of broader overtones than ‘impatience’ 
in English - notably, and probably 
intended here, ‘unwillingness to put up 
with’ something (here, the current social 
order). Lente means, of course, ‘slow’. 
Une lente impatience is paradoxical, 
where An impatient life suggests a man 
always in a hurry. Bensaid, in contrast, 
comments (on his and his comrades’ 
ideas in late 1968): “History was 
breathing down our necks. The time of 
slow impatience had not yet arrived ” 
(p64, emphasis added). 

Une lente impatience also has another, 
political, undertone lacking in An 
impatient life. This is an indirect, implicit 
engagement with the arguments of Henri 
Weber, Bensa'id’s close comrade in the 
Jeunesse Communiste Revolutionnaire 
in 1968, Ligue Communiste and early 
Ligue Communiste Revolutionnaire 
(editor of the weekly Rouge until it 
went daily in 1976). Weber left the 
LCR in 1981, and in 1983 published an 
edited collection of translated articles 
from the 1910-12 debate in the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany on the 
mass strike, under the title Socialisme: 
la voie occidental (‘Socialism: the 
western road’). As the title indicates, 
Weber’s ‘spin’ on this debate - very 
delicately indeed in this book - was 
to prefer the views of Karl Kautsky’s 
Ermattungsstrategie (strategy of 
attrition/war of position), or strategy of 


patience, to the Niedei'werfungsstrategie 
(strategy of overthrow), or mass-strike 
line, of Rosa Luxemburg and Anton 
Pannekoek. Within a few years Weber 
had become a functionary of the Parti 
Socialiste, linked to Laurent Fabius. 6 
His use of Kautsky had turned out to be 
a short route to the ideas of Bernstein: 
“Between Baden and Luxemburg” on 
the road to Baden. 7 Today he is a PS 
MEP. A ‘slow impatience’ would thus 
be, implicitly, an alternative to the 
conclusions of Weber and (numerous) 
others who have passed over from the 
far left to the PS: slow, but retaining 
the ‘impatience’ which these ex-leftists 
reconciled to the existing order have lost. 

I described Bensaid’s book, 
above, as a “book of reminiscences 
and meditations on his life” rather 
than a memoir (as it is subtitled in 
English) or an autobiography: it is less 
structurally coherent, more episodic 
and more interrupted by substantive 
arguments than either. The element of 
reminiscences is extensive. At times 
the book reads like an enormous list 
of names and character sketches of the 
living and the dead, and anecdotes of 
meals, meetings and occasional semi- 
poetic impressions of events. Verso 
has provided footnotes identifying 
characters at their first appearance 
(sources and Bensaid’s notes are 
in endnotes), as well as 11 pages 
of abbreviations; for the reader not 
familiar with these characters, an 
alphabetical dramatis personae of the 
people, or at least an index of names, 
would make it more readable. (Of 
course, even without the familiarity, 
if you like long novels with sprawling 
plots and huge casts of characters who 
appear briefly, only to disappear, it 
would also be a good read ...) 

Tariq Ali in his foreword says that 
reading “much of this material today 
is like delving into the archives of 
Atlantis” (pix): the period before the 
1980s seems like a lost world. Ali also 
claims that if “there was a weakness 


in Daniel it was this: even when he 
knew that mistakes (some of them 
serious) were being committed by his 
organisation [the LCR and the United 
Secretariat of the Fourth International, 
of which it was the principal national 
section], he would never stand up and 
contest the will of the majority” (pxi). 
At one level, this is to say no more 
than that Bensaid did not agree with 
some of Ali’s choices about opposition 
within the USFI and its sections. 8 At 
another level, it forecasts a marked 
feature of the book: that Bensaid’s gaze 
is fixed pretty resolutely outwards, 
with markedly little attention to the 
(then lively) inner intellectual and 
political life of the organisations - LCR 
and USFI - of which he was a leader. 

To give a single example, Bensaid 
was - under his cadre name, ‘Jebracq’ 
- the prime author of the theoretical 
reinterpretation of the Comintern’s 
policy of the workers’ united front as 
the “dialectic of unity and outflanking”. 
This rendered it ‘available’ to small 
Trotskyist groups (the Comintern 
leaders thought only mass parties 
could apply the policy). Tony Cliff 
plagiarised the idea. At the same time, 
if perhaps by a partial vulgarisation 
of Bensaid’s ideas, the “dialectic of 
unity and outflanking” allowed the 
united front idea to be divested of class 
content and turned into a name given 
to broad-front, single-issue campaigns, 
of a sort which go back, in Britain, to 
18th century ‘civil society’ before the 
working class appeared as a political 
actor. This aspect of his political 
history is missing from the book. 

Narrative 

The considerable absence of the 
inner life of the LCR and USFI 
may help explain the somewhat 
episodic character of the narrative. 
Alternatively, this may be partly 
driven by Bensaid’s wish to discuss 
lessons and issues related to aspects 
of his experiences and prior writings: 


several chapters are reflections rather 
than narrative. 

Bensaid was born in 1946, the son 
of small bistro owners in Toulouse. 
His mother, Martha Starck, a milliner 
by training, and his father, Hai'm 
Bensaid, an Algerian Jewish amateur 
boxer, had met in Oran before the 
war and, though Hai'm was arrested 
during the war, he narrowly avoided 
deportation. The cafe was a centre 
of French Communist Party (PCF) 
activity after the war, so that Daniel 
Bensaid was in a leftwing milieu from 
an early age. He became politically 
active at secondary school round the 
Algerian war and, by the time he 
went to the ecole normale superieure 
at Saint-Cloud, Paris, as a student in 
1966, he was already aligned with the 
semi-Trotskyist left opposition in the 
Jeunesse Communiste (Communist 
Youth) and Union des Etudiants 
Communistes (Union of Communist 
Students) and had, indeed, participated 
in the split of 1966 and formation of 
the JCR (chapter 4). 1966-68 was 
occupied with JCR activity, especially 
round international solidarity issues 
(Vietnam; the death of Che Guevara) 
though enough academic work was 
done for Bensaid to pass the licence 
and enrol for the maitrise (thesis 
topic: ‘Lenin’s notion of revolutionary 
crisis’) in autumn 1967; then, of 
course, student politics triggered May 
68 (chapter 5). He somehow managed 
to produce the thesis for September 
1968 together with a book, with Henri 
Weber, on the May crisis: May 68, 
repetition generale (‘May 68, dress 
rehearsal’) (chapter 7). 

Chapter 8, ‘When history breathed 
down our necks’, on 1969-72, covers 
the (banned) JCR’s fusion with 
the (smaller) adult Trotskyist Parti 
Communiste Internationaliste to form 
the Ligue Communiste, and their 
debate about joining the USFI (in this 
debate Bensaid was a pro-USFI non- 
Trotskyist, identifying himself with a 
Guevarist trend in the JCR - pp91 -92); 
the first campaign of Alain Krivine 
for the French presidency in 1969 
(lots of media impact, but 1% of the 
votes ...); Bolivia solidarity activity; a 
complicated love life; teacher training 
in a lycee\ and conspiratorial work with 
contacts in Francoist Spain. 

Chapter 9, ‘The time of ‘hasty 
Leninism’, covers 1972-73: the 
beginning of Bensaid’s relationship 
with his long-term companion, 
Sophie Oudin; discussions with 
Roberto Santucho of the Argentinian 
semi-Trotskyist guerrillaist group, 
the Partido Revolucionario de los 
Trabajadores - Ejercito Revolucionario 
del Pueblo (Revolutionary Workers 
Party - People’s Revolutionary Army); 
a legislative election campaign; and 
the June 1973 attack on the far-right 
Ordre Nouveau meeting, which got the 
Ligue banned. Chapter 10, ‘Crying for 
Argentina’, is more on the PRT-ERP: 
the 1974 10th World Congress of the 
USFI, Bensaid’s visit to Argentina in 
the run-up, and the tragic outcome of 
the PRT-ERP’s ‘armed struggle’ policy 
and that of the other lefts who attempted 
guerrilla struggle in Latin America. 

Chapter 12, ‘Colour Rouge’, is on 
the 1974 presidential campaign, the 
Portuguese revolution (very briefly) 
and lost hopes of revolutionary 
‘synergy’between Portugal and Spain, 
the daily, Rouge, and its failure, the 
beginnings of public debates about 
Eurocommunism, and the USFI’s crisis 
over the Nicaraguan revolution and 
the ‘turn to industry’ (the significance 
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of the Iranian revolution, and the 
Afghan ‘Saur revolution’ and Soviet 
intervention, are passed by). 

Returning from reflections to 
narrative, chapter 15, ‘E agora, Ze\ 
concerns Bensaid’s responsibility for 
‘Latin America’ at the USFI centre 
and in particular - after a brief sketch 
of the Nicaraguan revolution and 
revolutionary movements elsewhere 
- the development of the Brazilian 
Partido dos Trabalhadores (Workers 
Party) from the 1980s down to the 
early 2000s. At the end of this he 
jumps back (in response to those 
who set up the neoliberal policy of 
the Lula government as a model) to 
a brief discussion of the 1973 coup 
in Chile. Chapter 16, ‘Spectres of 
the Blue House’, has some reportage 
of the Mexican Trotskyist Partido 
Revolucionario de los Trabajadores 
at its height in the early 1980s, before 
turning into a travelogue and discussion 
of Trotsky’s last years in Mexico. 

Chapter 17 is mainly devoted to 
characterisations of the actors in the 
leadership of the USFI, particularly 
Ernest Mandel, besides discussing 
the fall of the Soviet bloc and the 
USFI’s undue hopes of a renewal of a 
democratic socialism; on the side are a 
show trial in Cuba and the breakdown 
of Bensaid’s own health (he was 
diagnosed with Aids following, as 
Tariq Ali puts it (pxi), an “imprudent 
sexual encounter’ in the 80s). But 
(chapter 22) “The 1980s were sordid. 
The 1990s began a renewal ... the 
Zapatista cry of January 1 1994 [in 
Mexico], the French strikes of winter 
1995, the Seattle demonstrations of 
1999, were indeed the first sign of a 
shift, even if not yet a full turn.” (One 
might find similar comments from 
SWP writers ...) 

Reflections 

Bensaid’s reflections are mixed 
with the reminiscences throughout, 
but to some extent concentrated in 
chapters 1, 2, 6, 7, 11, 13, 14, and 
18-23. Chapter 1 concerns Bensaid’s 
hesitations about writing the book - 
dislike of ‘transparency’, distrust of 
autobiography in general - and his 
motivations for doing so, triggered 
(pp2-3) by his 2001 habilitation 
examination (the formal qualification 
for research in philosophy), which 
reviewed his career and work: in 
particular, to “rescue [the] tradition” 
of the 1950s-70s left “for the new 
minds of the new century”, “from the 
conformism that always threatens” 
(p3). Chapter 2 is addressed to the idea 
of the “committed intellectual” and 
“being a militant” in spite of persistent 
disappointments, in spite of the absence 
of actual revolution, and in face of 
the condescension of those who have 
reconciled to the existing order. 

Chapter 6, ‘ Mai, si\ (unfinished 
business)’ is, as its title suggests, 
on May 68. Bensaid responds to 
recent academic downplaying of the 
event by analogising this to Auguste 
Comte’s counterposition of positivism 
to the 1848 revolution, and draws on 
Auguste Blanqui’s attack on Comte’s 
fatalism. He goes on to show how the 
several decennial ‘celebrations’ and 
publications in 1978, 1988, 1998 have 
all played a similar role of normalising, 
playing down the event, and so on. He 
makes the point in particular that in 
all these playing-down discourses the 
general strike (more exactly, a mass 
strike wave ) goes missing, and 68 is 
reduced to the activities of the students 
and, in particular, of their leaders who 
have gone on to various careers. 

Chapter 7, ‘Thinking the crisis’, 
begins with the 1960s intellectual 
ascendancy of Louis Althusser among 
a part of the French left and the JCR’s 
reasons for suspicions of Althusserian 
structuralism, before moving into 
discussion of Bensaid’s maitrise thesis 
on ‘Lenin’s notion of revolutionary 
crisis’. He identified this conception 
with “creative subjectivity”, drawing 
on Gyorgy Lukacs’s History and class¬ 


consciousness and on “psychoanalysis, 
epistemology and linguistics”. While he 
included Lenin’s requirement that “the 
ruling classes can no longer maintain 
their rule”, his focus is entirely on the 
other side: that “those at the bottom 
no longer tolerate this” (pp82-83). He 
admits that this involved a “strained” 
reading of Lenin and favoured “an 
excessive passion of will and certain 
ultra-left impulses”; “But it at least 
had the merit of shaking the chains 
of structural fatality and interpolating 
each person’s responsibility” (p83). 

I was scarcely aware, on the other 
hand, of the trap that this negative 
dialectic of the subject risked 
leading into, ending up with a 
disconcerting game of hide-and- 
seek between, on the one hand, a 
theoretical subject that was both 
absent and abstract (a virtual 
proletariat inscribed in the formal 
structure of the mode of production) 
and, on the other hand, the practical 
subject of a vanguard representing 
the proletariat ‘for itself’, finally 
conscious of the meaning of history 
and of its own role in this profane 
theodicy. This ‘for itself’ might 
be framed by cautious quotation 
marks, but it still tended to make 
the party the equivalent for the 
Hegelian absolute spirit, protected 
from the ebb and flow of ‘class- 
consciousness’ (pp83-84). 

The autocritique is correct, but 
radically insufficient. The underlying 
problem with Althusserian 
structuralism is not the lack of a space 
in it for voluntary choices, whether of 
individuals or of classes (true as this 
criticism is). Rather it is - also present 
in Lukacs - structuralism’s failure to 
recognise that capitalism itself is a 
process of change. Equally, not merely 
of ‘decline’, contra both Lukacs and 
his Frankfurt school descendants, and 
Trotsky’s statement that “objective 
prerequisites for the proletarian 
revolution have not only ‘ripened’; 
they have begun to get somewhat 
rotten”. 9 Both continuities and changes 
are present in the historical process, 
and in the expectations from recent 
past to immediate future which we 
call ‘the present’; and the processes of 
change force choices on individuals, 
on social groups and on parties. 

Neither capitalism nor the capitalist 
state stands still to be shot at (whether 
by an Ermattungsstrategie or a 
Niederwerfungsstrategie). At the same 
time when the JCR-LC-LCR and USFI 
were attempting to assert the role of the 
‘subjective factor’ on the assumption 
that capitalism was in a sort of stasis 
along the lines of the 1950s-60s (eg, 
Mandel’s 1976 Late capitalism), 
the US state was beginning, with 
Nixon’s China opening and pull-back 
of troops from Vietnam, a radical 
reorientation of its policy. As this 
reorientation developed more fully in 
the later 1970s-80s, it was to wrong¬ 
foot both the ‘reformists’ and the 
‘revolutionaries’ of the 1950s-70s. 

Chapter 11, ‘Restrained violence’, 
is a reflective response to the issues 
posed by the policy of ‘armed struggle’ 
in Latin America in chapters 9 and 
10, while criticising the reformists’ 
“rejection of violence” (which is, in 
reality, merely an assertion of the ‘good 
violence’ of the capitalist states and 
the ‘bad violence’ of those who resist 
these). Within this general frame, May 
68, he argues, “displayed a remarkable 
mutual restraint” (p 149) and “the parody 
aspect of the violence deployed by an 
organisation like the Ligue Communiste 
in the 1970s is striking” (pl55), 
providing examples (pp 155-58). 

After its legal dissolution in 1973, 
the Ligue contemplated creating an 
actual clandestine armed wing, but 
in fact began only (more useful) 
clandestine propaganda and agitation 
among the anny conscripts (pp 161 -62). 
Attempts at party training in resisting 
police interrogation produced some 


results similar to the Stanford prison 
experiment (pp 162-63). 10 The terror 
in Cambodia under Pol Pot (1975-79) 
and exposures of the character of the 
‘Cultural Revolution’ raised further 
questions (pp 163-64). He concludes 
the chapter with an interesting idea: 

Being unable to eradicate violence 
in a foreseeable future, we must 
at least work to discipline and 
restrain it, which presupposes the 
development of a new legal culture, 
and a culture of violence itself. One 
learns to appreciate wine without 
becoming alcoholic, and to drive 
without becoming reckless. Why 
should it be impossible to develop 
a culture of dominated violence? 
Certain military codes, and certain 
martial arts, have sketched a few 
pointers in this direction ... 

The problem, of course, is - as Bensaid 
documents elsewhere in the chapter - 
the deep commitment of the capitalist 
states to the use of unlimited violence, 
both in the periphery and in great- 
power wars. Indeed, even going back 
before capitalism, the “military codes” 
and “martial arts” never applied their 
constraints to dealing with rebels ... 

Chapter 13, ‘Duck or rabbit?’, 
begins with Rouge as an ‘anti¬ 
newspaper’ (pi82) and develops into 
a discussion of intellectual critiques 
of journalism, ranging over elitist 
critiques, the history of media, as 
connected to other aspects of civil 
society, and so on. The upshot is 
curiously inconclusive. Chapter 14, 
‘Once upon a time, there’ll be ...’, 
addresses the ‘crisis of Marxism’ 
in the 1980s, the substitution of the 
idea of “desire” for that of “need” 
and ‘goodbye to the working class’ 
narratives; the argument is that such 
crises are no novelty. 

Chapter 18, ‘The Marrano 
enigma’, addresses the ambiguities 
of the author’s position as a person of 
partly Jewish ancestry and a Jewish 
name, albeit without Jewish cultural 
or religious commitment; one whose 
“elective genealogy” was communist 
Jews (pp273-74); an active critic of 
Zionism from the time of the Six- 
Day War on; and so on. He adopts 
the figure of the ‘Marrano’, the 
Jewish-origin compelled convert to 
Christianity who nonetheless retains 
a Jewish identification, as in some 
sense prefiguring the ‘non-Jewish 
Jew’. Chapter 19, ‘The gymnastics 
of the possible’, in a sense follows 
on, beginning with Bensaid’s interest 
in Kabbalah and Jewish mysticism 
around 1980, leading into deepened 
reading in Walter Benjamin and thence 
to messianism and millenarianism, 
and his writing the books Moi, la 
revolution (1989), Jeanne de Guerre 
lasse (1991), and Walter Benjamin, 
sentinelle messianique (1990) as 
ways to “tie the necessity of historical 
determinations to the contingency 
of the event” (p291) and to “deploy 
the bundle of possibilities that each 
conjuncture contains” (p293). 

Chapter 20, ‘A thousand (and one) 
Marxisms’, starts with Bensaid’s 
teaching of close readings of Marx 
at the university of Saint-Denis in the 
1980s and moves into the writing of 
Marx I’intempestif (1995; translated 
as Marx for our times in 2002) and 
La discordance des temps (1995). The 
chapter then moves into a history of 
receptions of Marx - ‘warm’ and ‘cold’ 
Marxes, and so on. He celebrates the 
multiplicity of ‘Marxisms’ at the end 
of the 20th century as a sign of the 
continued relevance of Marx: “If he 
was fully of his own time, he is also 
of ours” (p302). Chapter 21, ‘The 
inaudible thunder’, continues this 
story, discussing Capital (the text) as 
“[i]nescapable, always uncompleted, 
constantly recommenced ... an 
unending project” (p303) and arguing 
that Marx was “before Nietzsche and 
Benjamin, a pioneer of the critique 
of historical reason” (p307). The 


conclusion is the ethical imperative 
to change the world - in spite of its 
difficulty, “more difficult, certainly, 
than Marx and our earlier selves 
believed” (p313). But this poses in 
a different form the point I made in 
relation to chapter 7: capitalism is not 
static, but changing. The problem is, 
then, not to ‘change the world’, but 
to make choices about preferable 
changes, since changes of one sort or 
another will occur anyhow. 

The last two chapters, on the 1990s 
and early 2000s, have less of substance. 
Chapter 22 insists on the necessity of 
the “wager” of political action on the 
possibility of a better world. Chapter 
23 sees the Zapatistas and the social 
forums movement as symbols of 
hope, and the debacle of the French 
presidential elections of 2002 (after 
five years of cohabitation between the 
PS and president Chirac, second-round 
choice between Chirac and Le Pen) as 
a symbol of the fact that: 

In order for the other world that 
is necessary to become possible, 
another left is equally necessary. 
Not a left ‘lite’, like fat-free butter, 
alcohol-free wine or decaffeinated 
coffee, but a left of struggle, to 
match the right of struggle. We 
can no longer be satisfied with a 
left resigned to the subaltern role 
of opposition to the republican 
or liberal bourgeoisie. It is time 
to break this vicious circle of 
subordination (p328). 

Means and ends 

The JCR defined itself, against the 
‘official’ JC, as ‘ Revolutionnaire' and 
the LCR emerging from the illegality 
of the LC used the same marker. This 
is a substantial difference from the old 
Parti Communiste Internationaliste 
which was swallowed in the LC fusion. 

But what is a ‘revolution’ and 
what is ‘revolutionary’ politics? The 
answer, which is clear enough both 
from Bensaid’s reminiscences and 
from his reflections, is that he and his 
contemporaries conceptualised it as a 
matter of means - mass, or merely illegal, 
direct action - which would, through 
mobilisation, solve the problem of 
ends, by creating a dual power in the 
style of the division between provisional 
government and soviets in February - 
October 1917. This orientation is 
reflected equally in the initial attraction 
to ‘armed struggle’ and Guevarism, and 
in Bensaid’s illusory hopes in Spanish 
developments (the real revolutionary 
crisis in Portugal is passed over lightly) 
and those in Latin America. 

The consequences of this choice 
are multiple. The most obvious is 
repeated disappointments: in Latin 
America, in the expected return of the 
direct class struggle in Europe, in the 
illusions in the Polish Solidamosc, and 
so on. The most spectacular is the utter 
disorientation round Gorbachevism 
and the fall of the ‘Soviet bloc’. But 
this itself was arguably foreshadowed 
by the illusions of the USFI - which 
Bensaid hardly discusses - in the Cuban 
and Vietnamese communist parties, 
and even in the Chinese regime (eg, 
Livio Maitan’s 1976 Party, army and 
masses in China). There was no sense 
of the dynamic towards capitalism 
in the Stalinist regimes, and a lack 
of real thought about alternatives to 
Stalinist ‘planning’. Hence, when the 
Soviet bloc fell, Bensaid (and other 
Fourth Internationalists) are left with 
nothing but the ethical “wager” on the 
necessity to “change the world”. 

Equally, the identification of the 
far left as “ revolutionary Marxists” 
- against the “non-revolutionary 
Marxists” of the PCF and so on - in 
terms of mass struggle, assumed 
that the institutions of working class 
mass, collective solidarity would 
retain their force and presence as the 
base - a rearguard, just as Santucho 
and those like him thought the USSR 
could serve as a rearguard (pp 116-18). 
This assumption was, of course, also 


made by Luxemburg and Pannekoek 
in 1910-12 ... With capitalism’s 
reorientation from the late 1970s on 
and the decline both of the proletarian 
industrial ‘strongholds’ and of the mass 
parties and unions, the “revolutionary 
Marxists” increasingly become voices 
crying in the wilderness in a language 
few can understand. 

The irony is (as Marc Mulholland 
has explored 11 ) that the rejection of 
revolution has ceased to be central to 
contemporary capitalist ideology, which 
is now happy to see ‘colour revolutions’ 
and evenements like those in Kiev earlier 
this year. It is not the left’s inappropriate 
means which are used by ideologues to 
uphold capitalist rule, but our supposedly 
utopian and disastrous ends. 

The repeated disappointments which 
left Bensaid offering only the ethical 
wager on the possibility of change and 
appeals to millenarians and messianism 
are just as much present, though with 
different outcomes, in the British left’s 
disappointments over the failure of a 
mass movement against ‘austerity’ to 
materialise and for the same reasons. 
The conception of revolutionary politics 
as about mass-action means, not about 
ends, leads inevitably to the hope that 
capitalism making things worse will on 
its own produce a mass-action fightback, 
which will in turn create a better political 
climate for the ‘revolutionary left’. 

In reality, revolutionary politics 
is about ends, and only secondarily 
means: the goal of general human 
emancipation, a society focused 
on human development; more 
immediately, the necessary leading 
role of the working class as a class, 
those who live by their labour and 
lack other productive property, in the 
transition to such a society; and hence, 
in turn, the necessity for the overthrow 
of the state order, the constitution, 
which is designed and structured to 
make the state answerable to capital. 

A revolutionary politics conceived 
in this way has things to say and do 
in conditions of revolutionary crisis - 
but it also has things to say in ‘normal 
times’, when people are merely angry 
and exasperated, but not ready to 
embark on major strike waves or go 
on the streets; or even when they are 
upbeat and hopeful about the future (as, 
in fact, many people were in 1968). We 
too may be disappointed that people 
are not ‘up for a fight’ about austerity, 
though it is understandable - but we 
need not be disoriented by defeats and 
the absence of ‘mass actions’ • 

Mike Macnair 

mike.macnait@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian July 25. The ‘longest recession 
for 100 years’ tag was used by the Daily Mail 
(May 9 - then reporting that it was ‘about’ to be 
over). 

2. www.ons.gov.uk/ons/rel/regional-trends/ 
regional-economic-analysis/changes-in-real- 
eamings-in-the-uk-and-london—2002-to-2012/ 
sum-real-wages-down-by-8-5-since-2009.html. 

3. Some useful discussion in the Resolution 
Foundation report Hangover cure: dealing with 
the household debt overhang as interest rates rise 
(July 23): www.resolutionfoundation.org/media/ 
media/downloads/Hangover_cure_dealing_with_ 
the_household_debt_overhang_as_interest_rates_ 
rise_l.pdf, at pp 18-32. 

4. www.isj.org.uk/index.php4?id=994&issue=143. 

5. William Wordsworth on the French Revolution 
of 1789: www.bartleby.com/145/ww285.html. 

6. French prime minister 1984-86 and currently 
foreign minister. 

7. ‘Between Baden and Luxemburg’ is the title of 
one of Kautsky’s articles in 1910, a geographical 
pun placing his opponent, Rosa Luxemburg, on 
one side and the SPD in the Baden parliament, 
which had voted for the Land budget in coalition 
with the liberals. 

8. Ali drifted out of the USFI in the 1980s 
and satirised the Trotskyists very crudely in 
Redemption (London 1990). He was more 
unambiguously pro-Gorbachevite than the USFI 
leadership (who were fairly pro-Gorbachevite 
and, like him, cherished illusions in Yeltsin): see 
his Revolution from above: the Soviet Union now 
London 1988. 

9. The transitional programme (1938): www. 
marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1938/tp/tp-text.htm. 

10. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Stanford_prison_ 
experiment. 

11. Bourgeois liberty and the politics of fear 
Oxford 2012, reviewed in this paper two weeks 
ago (‘Bourgeois or capitalist?’, July 17). 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Iran, Israel and Isis 

Yassamine Mather looks at the assault on Gaza in the context of the Middle East as a whole 


A s the massacre in Gaza 
continues, time and time again 
the survivors of the conflict are 
heard on Middle Eastern and western 
media complaining about the leaders of 
Arab countries failing the Palestinian 
cause. In fact, even in comparison with 
previous wars, the official reaction by 
Arab states has been extremely poor. 
Protestors in many Arab capitals are 
blaming their own governments for 
making no effort to stop the bloodshed. 
In the first week of relentless bombing, 
the military-led Egypt, under former 
general Abdel Fattah el-Sisi, went 
as far as to blame Hamas for the 
Palestinian deaths. Naturally then, 
the border crossings between Gaza 
and Egypt were kept closed. 

Ironically the Arab spring (and 
its failure) has played a negative 
role in this. Arab governments seem 
so preoccupied with their internal 
problems that they have failed even 
to give voice to the usual rhetoric 
of condemnation. According to 
Palestinian lawyer Diana Buttu, “In 
all the other invasions and assaults 
on Gaza, there was at least some 
government that would come out and 
talk about how what Israel was doing 
was illegal and show some support. 
This time around, there’s been nothing. 
The silence is deafening.” 1 

Of course, the same is not true 
about the Arab population. There 
have been major demonstrations in 
Middle Eastern capitals, from Tunis to 
Sana’a. However, those in Cairo have 
been much smaller than in the past - 
probably a direct result of the one-year 
rule of the Muslim Brotherhood, seen 
as Hamas’s close ally. 

Recriminations about Arab 
reactions to the Gaza massacre have 
already started. Qatar is accusing 
Egypt of being an obstacle to a 
ceasefire at a time when all parties are 
in Cairo for negotiations. Meanwhile 
Egypt’s foreign minister accuses Qatar, 
Turkey and Hamas of undermining his 
government’s attempts to negotiate a 
ceasefire. Israel, on the other hand, 
singles out Qatar as the main provider 
of arms and funds to Hamas. 

Non-Arab Iran has had a turbulent 
relationship with Hamas over the 
last few years, but the reconciliation 
initiated in January 2014 means the 
Iranian regime appears to be one of 
only two governments in the region 
voicing opposition to events in Gaza 
(Turkey being the other). However, 
before anyone rushes to congratulate 
the Islamic Republic, it is worth noting 
that the Shia government’s relations 
with Hamas were badly damaged after 
Hamas supported the uprising against 
Iran’s ally, president Bashar al-Assad, 
two and a half years ago. At that time 
Iran stopped all financial aid to Hamas, 
estimated to be worth around £14 
million a month. 

In fact, contrary to scare stories in 
Tel Aviv and Washington about Iran’s 
funding of Hamas’s war, Iranian 
leaders’ talk about Palestine does not 
match their actions. Supreme leader Ali 
Khamenei was scathing in his attack on 
Israel: “This rabid dog, this rapacious 
wolf, has attacked innocent people, and 
humanity must show a reaction. This is 
genocide, a catastrophe on a historical 
scale.” 2 However, earlier in the week, 
Iranian president Hassan Rowhani 
and his foreign minister were absent 
from the state-sponsored pro-Palestine 
demonstration - probably conscious of 
the delicate stage of negotiations with 
the P5+1 powers. 

Yes, there have been promises of 
aid, but so far Iran has delivered very 
little practical support and it is very 



Spreading like a cancer 

doubtful that this crisis-ridden country, 
its economy destroyed by sanctions, 
will do much. It is wary of the political 
risks involved in sending arms - in 
this crucial four-month extension to 
negotiations over a nuclear deal it 
does not want to be accused of ‘aiding 
terrorism’ by the west. 

In Washington the Republican chair 
of the house intelligence committee, 
Mike Rogers, claimed last week that 
the extension of nuclear talks means 
that Iran will now be able to send 
financial support to ‘militants’ in the 
Gaza strip, especially now that the US 
administration has freed $2.8 billion 
of oil revenue. And, for the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee, the 
obstacles to a long-tenn deal between 
the US and Iran are no longer limited to 
Tehran’s nuclear capability. There is the 
alleged support for Hamas. In fact Iran’s 
improved relations with Hamas are 
likely to be temporary. Hamas has close 
relations with the Syrian rebels, Assad’s 
opponents, and Iran has no intention 
of giving up its support for the Syrian 
dictator. Of course, the reality is that the 
Islamic Republic’s support for Palestine 
has always been opportunistic. 

Islamic State 

However, the $64 million question 
throughout the Middle East is, where 
does the Islamic State (formerly Isis) 
stand on all this? In late June and early 
July the pro-Israeli press was full of 
scare stories about Isis cells in Gaza. 
It was alleged that mourners carrying 
black flags at a funeral in Gaza were 
Isis supporters, although, far from 
being an indication of support for 
the Islamic State, black flags are a 
common feature of Muslim funerals. 

Hamas itself categorically denied 
Egyptian security claims that 
“terrorists” have infiltrated Sinai 
through Gaza tunnels. According 
to Hamas, there is no Islamic State 
presence in the Gaza strip. And in fact 
the jihadists’ official position is that 
fighting the ‘infidels’ takes precedence 
over fighting Israel. Responding to 
a question regarding the group’s 
position vis-a-vis the current conflict 
in Gaza, an Islamic State spokesman 
said: “The greatest answer to this 
question is in the Qur 'an, where Allah 


speaks about the nearby enemy - those 
Muslims who have become infidels - 
as they are more dangerous than those 
who were already infidels.” There 
must be “priority” given to “fighting 
those who have become disbelievers 
over conquest of Jerusalem”, since 
“Jerusalem will not be freed until 
we get rid of the idolaters, such as 
the wealthy families and the players 
appointed by the colonial government 
who control the fate of the Islamic 
world.” 3 This was shocking to many, 
coming as it did so soon after Isis’s 
claim to lead Muslims worldwide. 
Many Islamists must have expected 
the new caliphate to be in forefront 
of the Palestinian struggle against the 
Zionist state. 

This deprioritisation prompted 
political attacks on the Islamic State. 
In response, the group’s spokesperson, 
Nidal Nuseiri, reiterated the need to 
ensure that “Bayt al-Maqdis” (Jerusalem) 
belongs to believers and claimed the 
destruction of Israel was central to the 
holy war Isis was waging. However, this 
required a “systematic approach” and 
a “process that will take many stages”. 
Some of those “stages” - building a fkm 
base for an Islamic state in Iraq, and 
using it as a springboard to wage war in 
Syria and Lebanon - have already been 
achieved. But he said a number of other 
criteria still needed to be fulfilled before 
challenging Israel directly. 

Among them, Nuseiri said, the 
US, Israel’s greatest ally, needed 
to be weakened politically and 
economically via attacks on the 
American mainland, as well as against 
US interests in Muslim countries. 
Additionally, the Islamic State needed 
to expand its borders to cover all of 
“greater Syria” (Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and possibly Gaza). After 
all this had been accomplished, the 
new caliphate would be in a strong 
position to take on Israel directly. 
In other words, as Palestinians are 
massacred, the Islamic State will do 
nothing to help them. It will continue 
its efforts to ‘purify the religion’ 
by killing fellow Muslims, and by 
attacking innocent Christians in Iraq 
and Syria. 

All this was music to the ears of 
conspiracy theorists in Iran and Iraq. 


The Iranian agency, Fars News, quoted 
Edward Snowden, the US National 
Security Agency turncoat, who said: 
“British and American intelligence 
and the Mossad worked together to 
create the ... Islamic State of Iraq and 
the Levant using a strategy called the 
‘hornet’s nest’. The plan was devised 
to protect Israel from security threats 
by diverting attention to the newly 
manufactured regional enemy: Isis.” 4 

In the good old days of president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, Iran’s 
official news agency played a crucial 
role in starting false rumours, which 
were then repeated by government 
officials and the rest of the Iranian 
press and media as fact. Clearly the 
agency has returned to its old practices 
and this time pro-Maleki Iraq and 
the official press in Syria have also 
picked up on its ‘revelations’ about 
the Islamic State. 

Of course, the Iranian government 
believes it can take the moral high 
ground and attack the jihadist group 


as part of its ‘anti-terrorism’ campaign. 
This allows Iran to side with the 
Shia government in Baghdad and 
the Alawite dictator in Damascus, 
pretending it is not just a campaign 
against its Sunni opponents. 

No connection 

Meanwhile, Israel has at last admitted 
what everyone already knew: there are no 
grounds for believing Hamas ordered the 
kidnapping of the three Israeli teenagers 
murdered on June 12 - the incident seized 
on by Tel Aviv to launch its latest war, part 
of the strategic campaign to eventually 
drive out millions of Palestinians from a 
‘greater Israel’. 

Now it is confirmed that the 
initial Israeli attack against Gaza had 
nothing to do with that incident: it 
was an attempt to sabotage the deal 
between Hamas and Fatah, to isolate 
Hamas and punish Fatah for the 
rapprochement. However, this plan 
has already failed. As early as July 
10, the Israeli press was reporting 
missiles being launched against Israel 
by groups linked to Fatah. Amin 
Maqboul, secretary-general of Fatah’s 
Revolutionary Council, claimed that 
Palestinians are united against the 
Israeli assault, rejecting the idea that 
the war will result in the collapse of 
the agreement between Fatah and 
Hamas. He said: “We all know that 
the main Israeli goal has been to break 
up the national unity reconciliation. 
We will respond by strengthening our 
unity and reconciliation.” 

All this has led to the Zionist press 
launching a campaign against Fatah. 
This quote from Arutz Sheva sums it up: 
“The ‘moderate’ Palestinian leadership 
has shown its true colours. It sides with 
the terrorists, not with Israel.” 5 • 

yassamine.mathet@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.nytimes.com/2014/07/20/world/ 
middleeast/palestinians-find-show-of-support- 
lacking-from-arab-nations-amid-offensive. 
html?partner=rss&emc=rss&smid=tw-nytimes&_ 
r=0. 

2. http://english.alarabiya.net/en/News/middle- 
east/2014/07/29/Khamenei-slams-rabid-dog- 
Israel-over-Gaza-war.html. 

3. www.israelnationalnews. com/News/News. 
aspx/182632#.U9if20N3_hc. 

4. http://syrianfreepress.wordpress. 

com/2014/07/15/snowden-confirms-that-al-bagh- 
dadi-was-trained-by-mossad. 

5. www.israelnationalnews.com/Articles/Article. 
aspx/15327#.U91kS_ldWpc. 


Communist University 2014 

Saturday August 16 to Saturday August 23 inclusive 
Goldsmiths University 
Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, 

New Cross, London, SE14 6PB 

Full week, with accommodation: £200 (£250 solidarity, £110 concessions) 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30 concessions) 

First weekend (one night’s accommodation): £40 (£25) 

One day: £10 (£5). One session: £5 (£2.50) 
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Lack of style over substance 

Miliband’s plea for less superficiality in politics is, itself, a superficial publicity 
stunt - and, reckons Paul Demarty, a stupid one at that 



Speech: months of careful preparation and rehearsals 


A famous quip, attributed 
variously to Jean Giraudoux, 
George Bums and Groucho 
Marx, runs: “The most important thing 
in life is sincerity. If you can fake that, 
you’ve got it made.” 

Thus, we find Ed Miliband in fine 
fetter, telling people not to vote for 
him. (How novel!) “If you want the 
politician from central casting, it’s 
not me; it’s the other guy,” he told a 
London audience on July 25. “If you 
want a politician who thinks that a 
good photo is the most important thing, 
then don’t vote for me.” 

‘Red’ Ed’s concern about the 
superficiality of mainstream bourgeois 
politics is palpable. “So often the 
terms of trade of politics - the way it 
is discussed and rated - have become 
about the manufactured, the polished, 
the presentational. This is not new, but 
it has got worse.” 

“Politicians have fuelled it,” he 
continues. “The media feed it, but 
this political culture is a disaster for 
the country. Because let’s face up to 
something: this has become a game that 
fewer and fewer people are watching, 
or believing.” Instead, he wants to be a 
leader of substance: “someone with big 
ideas and the sense of principle needed 
to stick to those beliefs and ideas even 
when it is hard.” 

We would love to break out into 
spontaneous applause. There is, 
however, the small matter that this is 
obviously an exercise in public image 
management. Having attracted ridicule 
for looking like Wallace, the bumbling 
Wiganer from Wallace and Gromit, 
and also for eating a bacon sandwich 
in a “weird” way, he wants to make 
a virtue out of adversity: he wants to 
appear to be more than meets the eye. 
‘The most important thing in politics 
is substance,’ he wants to say: ‘If you 
can provide a superficial semblance of 
that, the votes will pour in. ’ 

Because, let’s be honest - this is not 
Ed going off script. This terribly ‘honest’ 
speech will have been cooked up to order 
by a legion of spin doctors, pollsters 
and wonks; it is a product of the same 


machine politics that Miliband describes 
as alienating. How could it be otherwise? 

We must consider what it is he 
wants from this move. On that front, 
we must call it defensive. Miliband’s 
approval ratings lag consistently behind 
Labour’s poll figures, reaching a nadir 
last month. He is a point of weakness 
as an individual. Moreover, with Lynton 
Crosby running the Conservative 
election campaign, Labour will be 
expecting a lot of the negative stories 
that got Crosby such a stellar reputation 
down under. This speech puts up 
some defences against the shallowest 
of Crosby’s attacks, and attempts to 
recast Miliband’s ‘weirdness’ as a lofty 
disinterest in ‘looking the part’. 

A rigged game 

Will it work? We are not optimistic. 
Firstly, Miliband says people want 
politicians with big ideas. What 
is your big idea, Ed? ‘One nation 
Labour’? ‘Responsible capitalism’? 
‘Blue Labour’? Trite soundbites, one 
and all; just as insubstantial as David 
Cameron’s ‘big society’, or any of 
the 10 fatuous fads Tony Blair went 
through in the period 1994-97. We 
can already see, in our mind’s eye, the 
right-populist billboard slogans under 
a Miliband government: ‘One nation 
for them, another for the rest of us ... ’ 
Miliband’s big subsequent announce¬ 
ment was public participation in the 
parliamentary charade known as prime 
minister’s questions - a gimmick so 
obviously shallow that we will waste 
no further words on the matter. 

Ed is not an ‘ideas man’, and his 
shadow cabinet is not bustling with 
innovative political thought either. It 
is utterly plain that he and his allies are 
playing the same technocratic pollster 
game as the politicians he criticises for 
being focused on image. A speech so 
obviously hypocritical is a big, easy 
target for Crosby and his mates in the 
rightwing press. 

Secondly, Miliband warns: “The 
public’s antennae for the artificiality, the 
triviality, the superficiality of politics is 
more highly tuned than ever.” Probably 


true (presumably his polling gurus have 
asked around) ... But our antennae are 
also alert to fresh-faced politicians 
claiming not to be like the old lot, that 
they will do a ‘new’ kind of politics, 
without the spin and braying partisanship 
and everything else everyone hates. That 
was the foundation of ‘Cleggmania’, 
of David Cameron’s ‘compassionate 
Conservatism’ and again of Blairism. 
Politicians as a caste have promised such 
change, and delivered nothing, far too 
many times to be taken seriously. 

Thirdly, a politician’s public 
image is the creature and property 
of the media. If the media are with 
you, any image you put forward 
will be enthusiastically burnished by 
unscrupulous hacks. If they are not, 
you will not be able to do anything 
right. That is the difference between 
‘Silent’ Calvin Coolidge, US president 
at the height of the roaring 20s, and the 
“quiet man”, Iain Duncan Smith, in his 
disastrous leadership of the Tory party 
- in the vacuous ‘showbiz politics’ 
decried by Miliband, the very same 
personal attribute can be the subject 
of ridicule or acclaim. 

The media are not with Miliband. 
They have red-baited him, mocked 
his mannerisms, abetted Blairite plots 
against him, pitched every setback as 
a humiliation and minimised every 
victory. It is not 1997 - the media, and 
that section of the capitalist class whom 
the media may be said to represent, do 
not want a Labour government. And 
so Miliband’s speech will be sold as 
vacuous and hypocritical. The Daily 
Telegraph has already run a scabrous 
op-ed by Boris Johnson (July 28): 

I have gone back to the text of 
his great let’s-have-ideas-not-spin 
speech. I have read every word. I 
have sieved it and strained it for 
the smallest crouton of substance, 
anything at all that you could get 
your teeth into ... it is a watery 
and flavourless consomme of 
nothingness. There is absolutely 
nothing that corresponds to an 
idea that is either new or big; just 


a couple of paragraphs in which he 
makes a passing allusion to some 
of his small, old, bad ideas - before 
he gets back to the subject that he 
thinks is really important: viz, his 
so-called image problem, the size 
of his teeth, etc, etc. 

We can expect much more of the 
same. Miliband is trying to play a 
rigged game, that is - under present 
circumstances - rigged specifically 
against him. Barring an acute cri¬ 
sis that renders the Tories an utterly 
implausible option next May (such 
things can happen, but tend not to), 
he will not win this battle; it will not 
become his version of John Major’s 
soapbox moment. We wonder why it is 
that so many highly-paid spin doctors 
are unable to grasp the simple fact that 
such desperate coquetry is redundant. 

The truth is that bourgeois 
politicians are almost by definition 
prohibited from laying out an honest 
policy. Let us imagine Ed really going 
off script: ‘If you vote for me, I will 
do everything in my power to please 
the City, cutting whatever social 
services the square mile doesn’t like 
and privatising the state enterprises 
it wants a piece of. While the 
beneficiaries of this largesse will 
be permitted to squirrel their profits 
away in Luxembourg or the Caymans, 
we’ll do alright by taxing the legal and 
other fees incurred, as mostly fictitious 
capital is shuffled around aimlessly 
among the very rich. This will create 
many jobs, mainly in serving the 
lawyers coffee. ’ 

That is what he can actually 
deliver - he is limited, as all bourgeois 
politicians are, by his commitment 
to the British state and its concrete 
interests, over and above the whims 
of mere governments. Those interests 
are based overwhelmingly on the 
financial services industry in London. 
There is a tendency among soft 
lefts to call Tory economic policy 
‘ideological’; in fact, Tory economic 
policy is entirely objective, and it is 
the particular justifications that are 
‘ideological’. Miliband is trapped on 
the same terrain. He cannot promise 
anything more attractive, so he 
promises nothing. 

Power without 
purpose 

None of this means that he will necessar¬ 
ily lose in 2015. The media are power¬ 
ful, but hardly omnipotent and are not 
guaranteed to get the result they want, 
even though countervailing institutions 
in former times (trade unions, for in¬ 
stance), are weaker than they once were. 
People do not always believe what they 
read (the majority of Sun readers vote 
Labour, for instance). 

More pertinently, Miliband is 
correct on several points: people are, 
by and large, well aware that bourgeois 
politics is a cynical game, and it has 
made them cynical themselves. This is 
expressed in a secular decline in voter 
turnout, and in increased support for 
what were traditionally protest votes 
(the UK Independence Party, the 
Scottish National Party ...). 

These two factors together mean 
that a mediocre vote on a miserable 
turnout could give Labour an anaemic 
parliamentary majority, or at least 
leave it as the largest party. Underneath 
the guff about big ideas, this is what 
Miliband is aiming for - power without 
ambition, without purpose and without 
a mandate • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Barred teacher 
takes over from 
failed fuhrer 


From the sewer and back 

Nick Griffin was more discredited by BBC ‘platforming’ than UAF no-platforming, argues Eddie Ford 


A fter years on the defensive, Nick 
Griffin has finally been removed 
as leader of the British National 
Party. On July 21 the BNP’s website 
announced that the new acting chairman 
was Adam Walker and that Griffin had 
“taken up the position” of president. 
Naturally, the national executive 
committee was “united in their support” 
for Walker, a former teacher. There will 
now be a leadership ballot next year as 
per the BNP’s constitution. 

Perhaps disappointingly for those 
who believed the “string of anti-BNP 
lies” disseminated by the “traitor” and 
former BNP webmaster, Simon Bennett 
- and repeated in the “extremist leftist 
fishwrap”, Daily Mirror - it looks like 
Nick Griffin has no plans to “install” 
his eldest daughter, Jennifer, as the new 
leader and hence deviously remain the 
real power behind the throne. 1 As Griffin 
explained on the website, Jennifer is a 
“very efficient” member of the BNP’s 
administrative team, but not really “party 
leadership material”: certainly no Marine 
Le Pen. 2 Thanks, dad. 

Anyhow, you can see why the BNP 
decided to kick Griffin into a nominal 
role, though he does claim that the 
decision to go was “mine and mine 
alone” and that he would remain an 
“active” member. The party has been 
hammered in the polls. True, when he 
took over as leader in 1999 - replacing 
the goofball, John Tyndall - the BNP 
only had one councillor: the curry- 
loving Derek Beackon in Millwall 
(who lost the seat the following 
year). But then there was a change 
of fortune. Griffin oversaw, whether 
by design or chance, an electoral 
breakthrough between 2008 and 2009. 
The BNP suddenly found itself with 
58 councillors, nine of them in Stoke- 
on-Trent alone, and actually formed 
the official opposition on Barking 
and Dagenham council. Not to 
mention winning a seat in the London 
assembly (Richard Barnbrook) and 
picking up 6.3% of the national vote 
in the 2009 European elections, when 
both Griffin and Andrew Brons 3 were 
elected as MEPs in the North West 
and Yorkshire and Humber regions 
respectively. In those elections, 
almost one million people voted for 
the BNP and rejected - as Griffin put 
it - the “ruling elite” that made the 
“indigenous majority second-class 
citizens in every possible sphere”. 

In turn, BNP membership rose to 
an all-time high of 12,632 - easily 
beating by at least three times the 
Socialist Workers Party claimed 
figures. Furthermore, it had set up 
its own online video-cum-YouTube 
outlet, BNPtv, a student wing - 
always essential - and also Young 
BNP (becoming BNP Crusaders and 
now known as Resistance). Even 
the party’s finances looked fairly 
respectable - no mean feat for any 
anti-establishment party with no 
wealthy backers or media support. 
Heady days for the BNP and some 
in the mainstream parties and media 
became rather concerned. No wonder 
that Griffin declared: “We go on from 
here” - forwards and upwards. 

Final blow 

But the BNP, of course, did not go on 


to bigger and better things. Quite the 
reverse. Though it fielded a record 338 
candidates in the 2010 general election 
and won a fairly respectable 563,743 
votes (1.9%), it did not gain a single 
Westminster MP - Griffin himself 
came third in the Barking constituency. 
This represented a substantial setback 
for the party, undermining general 
political morale. In another blow, the 
BNP lost all 12 of its councillors in 
Barking and Dagenham. 

In the general election aftermath, 
the BNP started to lose what popular 
support it ever had. Membership 
haemorrhaged and the party suffered 
a series of damaging splits. Out of 
this wreckage eventually emerged 
various breakaway groups like the 
British Freedom Party, the British 
Democratic Party, Britain First, An 
Independence From Europe, South 
East Alliance, etc. As the infighting 
and factional strife intensified, 
criticisms were raised about Griffin’s 
style of leadership and - perhaps 
more detrimentally still - there were 
persistent allegations of corruption 
and “fiscal mismanagement”. 
Inevitably, a leadership election took 
place in 2011, and Griffin secured a 
victory only by the skin of his teeth 
- beating his bitter rival, Andrew 
Brons, by a mere nine votes out 
of a total of 2,316 cast. In October 
2012, Brons resigned from the BNP, 
leaving Griffin as its sole MEP. 
Slipping further, the BNP won no 
council seats in the 2012 and 2013 
local elections and experienced 
another fall in terms of average vote. 

However, the final blow, at least 
for Griffin, came during this May’s 
European and local elections. The 
BNP was virtually wiped out on 
1.14% of the vote, losing its deposits 
in all the regions where it stood - 
meaning, as we all happily remember, 
that Griffin was no longer MEP for 
the North West. Now the BNP has 
been reduced to just two councillors: 
one in Pendle, Lancashire; and the 
other in Chamwood, Leicestershire. 
Griffin himself, adding to the picture 
of misery, was declared bankrupt in 
January following a dispute with a 
firm of solicitors over outstanding 
debts of £120,000. 

Griffin - rather stretching credibility, 
it has to be said - has bullishly stated 
that the party is capable of “winning 
again” and was in a “more stable” 
financial and political position than 
it had been for some time. He also 
maintains, whether plausibly or not, 
that he had originally planned to step 
down as leader several years ago, 


but nobly decided to stay on when 
a “concerted effort” was made to 
destroy the BNP from “both outside 
and within”. He felt obliged to “steer 
our movement through the storm”. 4 

Steven Squire, the BNP’s London 
organiser, admitted at the beginning 
of last week that in the past there had 
been some “bickering” within the 
party - yes, you could say that. Yet, 
according to Squire, that is “all over 
now”. He cheerfully added: “We are 
all behind Adam, though Nick was 
the most successful nationalist leader 
the country has ever had.” Funny 
definition of “successful”. 

So is Adam Walker the new broom 
to revive the BNP’s fortune? Well, 
he has a criminal conviction. But not 
necessarily a problem. Indeed, in a 
far-right organisation - and perhaps 
far-left ones as well - it could be 
regarded as a badge of honour. Did 
Walker earn his stripes by bravely 
defying the politically correct, gay- 
loving, metropolitan liberal elite - 
maybe violate race relations legislation 
or robustly defend himself from a 
leftist anti-fascist thug? No, afraid 
not. Walker received a suspended jail 
sentence for verbally abusing three 
schoolboys aged between 10 and 12 
years old, then chasing them in his 
car and slashing the tyres on their 
bikes with a Stanley knife. You could 
hardly make it up, especially when you 
discover that he took Michael Gove 
to court on the grounds that the then 
education secretary was “prejudiced” 
against him because of his BNP 
membership - which was obviously 
true, given that the very next day his 
two-year suspension from teaching was 
increased to a lifetime ban “without 
review” by Gove’s department. 

Clearly, the ideal man for the job 
of BNP leader - or so some might 
say. Even more so when you consider 
that last November in his capacity 
as deputy chairman, he delivered a 
speech where he described Britain as a 
“multicultural shit-hole”, argued that 
British people were being “ethnically 
cleansed” by excessive immigration 
and claimed Lee Rigby-style 
executions would soon “become the 
norm”. This may have come as music 
to the ears of many hardened BNP 
members, but has only accelerated 
their journey to the absolute outer 
fringes of British politics. 

Deluded 

Quick as a flash, the SWP declared 
that Griffin’s sacking was “down to 
the work” of Unite Against Fascism - 
its own front organisation, of course 


(Socialist Worker July 22). Then in 
the latest issue of the paper UAF 
joint secretary Weyman Bennett 
carried on the triumphalist theme, 
writing that “anti-fascists can be 
proud of getting rid of Nick Griffin”; 
in fact, he continued, the “success in 
beating back the BNP has been the 
united front strategy on which UAF 
is based” (July 29). 

Our SWP comrades are deluding 
themselves, just as they did in their 
May 26 post-election bulletin, which 
boasted that the BNP’s “annihilation” 
was “mainly” due to the UAF’s 
“relentless” campaigning - the UAF 
itself also told us on the same day 
that Nick Griffin and the BNP were 
“defeated” by the “countless number” 
of anti-racist/anti-fascist activists 
delivering hundreds of thousands 
of leaflets, which read, “Don’t vote 
Nazi”. If one of the BNP’s remaining 
councillors were to die, either of 
natural causes or a car crash, no 
doubt the SWP would claim that too 
as a ‘victory’ for UAF. Remember 
the crass reaction to the death of the 
aged and senile Margaret Thatcher: 
“Gotcha! Now get the rest” ( Socialist 
Worker April 13 2013). 

What embarrassing nonsense. The 
comrades inhabit a fantasy world of 
their own making. Leaving aside for 
now the obvious fact that the BNP has 
been tom apart by its growing internal 
contradictions, Nick Griffin’s diagnosis 
as to the BNP’s death-bed performance 
is a lot more accurate - itself a sorry 
reflection on the SWP. For Griffin, and 
it is hard to substantially disagree, the 
United Kingdom Independence Party’s 
“surge” made the European elections 
“brutally hard” for the BNP. 5 Griffin 
also believes, rather more dubiously, 
that the “failure” to translate the BNP’s 
enormous “soft” support into votes 
was due to the “relentless, controlled 
media campaign” to “promote” the 
Ukip “safety valve”. Griffin’s stated 
conviction is that the vote for Nigel 
Farage’s party will “crumble” when 
the “untold” thousands of people who 
turned to it with “naive enthusiasm” 
finally see that Ukip cannot deliver. 
And, of course, then they will flock 
back to the BNP. 

We should not forget, however, 
the other big factor in the BNP’s 
seeming demise - BBC’s Question 
time show in October 2009. Or more 
accurately, Let’s do Griffin Time, 
when a peak audience of 8.2 million 
saw Griffin totally humiliated by 
the BBC bosses’ deliberate decision 
to platform him - exposing the BNP 
leader as a thoroughly incompetent 


and bumbling politician with no real 
answers to anything. An emperor with 
no clothes. Yet, at the time, the UAF 
stupidly campaigned to prevent him 
appearing. 

Particularly disastrous on that 
evening was Griffin’s refusal to answer a 
direct question about the Nazi genocide 
on the feeble basis that “European law” 
prevented him elaborating upon his 
views - making him look cowardly, 
shifty and decidedly suspect. Not 
something you really want in your 
populist leader. Unsurprisingly, many of 
the BNP’s own members were mortified 
by Griffin’s performance - immediately 
attacking him, and the BBC, on the 
BNP’s website. Nor has the BBC been 
forgiven. In the readers’ comments 
on the Daily Mail website, discussing 
an article about the BNP leadership 
change, ‘George W’ from London 
reminds us of the BBC’s nefarious role: 
“[Griffin] never recovered from his ill- 
advised appearance on Question time. 
Remember it? The whole structure of 
the normal programme changed and he 
was attacked by the other four on the 
panel, as well as 99% of the audience. 
The BBC called it fair and balanced. It 
was modem bear-baiting.” 6 

Now, the BNP looks all but 
finished. But that does not mean that 
we should ignore the danger posed 
by the right - yes, we take Ukip very 
seriously. And we do so precisely 
because it a British nationalist party, 
not one with its roots in German 
nationalism and Nazism (ie, the 
BNP). You can guarantee that Nigel 
Farage, unlike Griffin, would have 
no problem in answering a question 
about the holocaust - denouncing it as 
an obscenity. After all, he refuses to 
cooperate with Marine Le Pen for the 
exact reason that the Front National 
has a foul history of anti-Semitism, 
and so on. In our estimation, that 
makes Farage far more dangerous 
than grade A weirdoes like Griffin • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. Daily Mirror June 27 2010. 

2. www.bnp.org.uk/news/anti-bnp- 
smears-being-coordinated-nick-griffin- 
dismisses-lies-over-%E2%80%9Cdaughter- 
succession%E2%80%9D-story. 

3. In 1964 at the age of 17, Brons joined the National 
Socialist Movement - a Neo-Nazi organisation 
founded on Adolf Hitler’s birthday by Colin Jordan. 

A year later he joined John Bean’s British National 
Party (not the same as the current incarnation), which 
later merged with the League of Empire Loyalists to 
form the National Front in 1967. 

4. www.bnp.org.uk/news/national/bnp-leadership- 
%E2%80%93-personal-statement-nick-griffin. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Daily Mail July 21 2014. 
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